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LIPTON ’s 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


THE FINEST IN THE WORLD. 
FROM 44. PER BOTTLE. 


To be obtained from Lipton'’s Branches and Agents throughout the World, 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, 





BOVRIL 


Meat Essence, or Beef Tea. 


ECONOMIC COOKERY 


Is best achieved by the use of 


BOVRIL 


Which Supersedes everything in the market for Soups, Hashes, Gravies, Entrees, etc. 





THE GUARANTEED Product of Prime Ox Beef, is 5@ TIMES MORE NOURISHING than Meat Extract, 





R. M‘DOWELL & SONS’ 


ONRIVALLED 
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60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW LIST. 


JUST OUT. 
CHARLES DARWIN : His Life Told in an 


Autobiographical Chapter, and in Se lections from his Letters. By 
his Son FRAN is DARWIN, F.R.S. With a Portrait, crown 8 0, 73. 64. 


ARCHITECTURE, A PROFESSION OR AN 


ART Thirt een Short says on the Qualit aes and ‘Training Soy 
Are chitec I:dited by ty “Nor MAN SHAW, R. ., and T. G. JACKSON 


A.R. A. ‘ee 


NOTES BY A NATURALIST ON H.M.S. 


CHALLENGER. By H. N. Mo SELEY, — FLRIS 
Cheaper Edition. With Portrait, Map merous Wi py aa 


brief Memoir, crow: 


EXPLOSIVES AND THEIR POWERS. 


Translated and Condensed from the I’rench of M. BERTHELOT 
I}lustrations, 8vo, 24s. 


SHORTLY. 
THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS OF SOCIETY. 


By the DUKE oF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T.  8vo. 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH. By the 


Rey. CHARLES GORE. Crow! 


SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief Memoir of 
his Life. By the Right Hon Sir M. FE. GRANT Durr, G.C.S.1. With 
Portrait, 8vo. 


THE GREAT ENIGMA. By W. S. Livy. 
THE DIARY OF AN IDLE WOMAN IN 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Minto ELLiot. Crown 8vo 


JENNY LIND THE ARTIST. 1 ex and 


Popular Editi > Me emoirs of Madame Jenny Lind-Goldscl 
1820-51. With bear crown 8vo, 


BATES’ NATURALIST ON THE AMAZONS 
DURING ELEVEN YEARS ADVENTURE AND PRAVEL. 
1 New Edition of Unabridged Work, With a Memoir of the 
Author - Epw ARD CLODD. Portrait, ¢ clouned Plates, Illustrations 

d Ma 


OUTLINES OF EGYPTIAN HISTORY: 


Based on > We rk of MARI rreE Bey. Trans lated and E 
MARY ~es IDRICK, 1 iN. and Revised Edition, W goed 
crown 8vo. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE. 


F.S.A. A New and Revised Edition, 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN E)} MPIRE. By J. B. oene. ) Illustrations, pos 
This work wi ll take up the His at the p int at which oo an 


down to th ny ders 1 at which Gibbon begins. 





By Witrrenp J. Cripps, 


Liddell leaves off, and carry it 


FERGUSSON’ S ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL 


mary pence TU R] — R. PHENE SPIERS, PSA, Vew 


t Rez t Fd I. Wi th » Illustrations, 2 » vols. medium 8vo. 
THE RISE OF THE BRITISH DOMINION 
O NDIA. By Sir Al ) LYALL, K.C.C. K.C.S.1. Post 8 


T 


IN MANUALS 


Edition. 


NIVERSITY EX TENS 


RAE’S COUNTRY BANKER. 4 Vex 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NOW READY, 


THE WORLD-WIDE ATLAS 


A WONDERFUL PRODUCTION. 
( “ON r AINING Two Frontispieces—The Flags of all Nations and the 


Time of all ngromre Ca a a Discovery and 


Pe Jitic Te erritorial Changes in the Nir teenth Century, by J.Scorr KELTIE, 
Li brarian to the oye G -ograpl ' Society, London; 112 Beautifi illy 
Coloured and thoroughly accurate Pl ates of Maps Plans of | ities, ete. : 
Ind < of 82 pages, giving 56,000 Names. Handsome ly bound in Cloth. 
Royal 4to, 12: 9 ph inches, Price 73. 6d. 

Complete Catalogue of Atlases, Maps, Globes, Wall Illustrations, ete., 


Posted Free to any Address 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON 


(ESTABLISHED 1825), 
Geographers to the Queen, Educational and General Publishers, 


Edina Works, Easter Road, and 16 South St. Andrew Street, EDINBURGH: 
5, White Hart Street, Warwick Lane, LONDON, E.C. 


CULTURE in EARLY SCOTLAND 


By JAMES MACKINNON, M.A., Ph.D. 
8vo, Cloth, 7s. 6d. 














WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, LONDON : 
And 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 








——_—___ 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD's 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THIS DAY. AT ALL LIBRARIES. 16s. 


© MR. SANTLEY'S 
REMINISCENCES, 


ON TUESDAY. AT ALL LIBRARIES, 176s. 


THE MEMORIES 
DEAN HOLE, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford St., W.C. 
Publisber to the Fndia Office. 











MESSRS. GEORGE PHILIP & SON beg to announce 
that they will publish on November 7th an important 
Work of Travel ard Adventure in ‘The Land of the 
Golden Plume,’ entitled 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 


} } } fA . 
A cong ge i i Society ol \ustra 


By J.P 


. PHomMson 


Contributi v Ba S Seana eon MUELLER, Sir WILLIAM 
MACGREGOR, K.( M. G ,and others. With over Fifty Full-pag 
other Illustrations, and a Coloured Map. In medium 8vo, clot) 


VOIV READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND POOKNSELL/ 
An Account of the Government Mission to the ‘ Bl Vil 
Sir Claude Maxwell Macdor 1 A.CM.C., entel 


UP THENIGER. By Captain A. F, Mockire- 


FERRYMAN, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. With numerous Original Ilustret 
anda Map. In demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
The i ect of t} Mi Siva 7 is lo repr 4 fl the Prit fj (; ¢) }} }, 
the condition and administration of the Niger regicn. 


‘.\ book full of curious and valuable information, and not war 
gleams of fun. Highly favourable, on the whole, to the method 
régime of the Chartered Company.’—National Obse? 

‘Worth reading just now. —Sa/urday R 
‘The latest addition to the splendid Series devoted to the World's G) 
/ vplore) ; SCOTSMAN, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Creueyrs 


R. MARKHAM, ©.B. With twenty-five Illustrations 
Coloured Maps. In crown 8vo, cloth 4s. 6d. 
‘Tells with enthusiasm, discrimination, and not too much elaboration 
the fascinating story of the life, adventures, and discoveries of Columb 
S Jomrorp 


as derived from the most trustworthy sources,’ 


and numerou 


‘A LAND OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


PARAGUAY: the Land and the People, 


Natural Wealth, and Commercial Capabi By Dr. FE. DE Boul 
GADE LA DARDY! idited by kK. G. RAVENSTEIN, FL.R.G.S. Wit! 
numerous Full-page Illustrations and a large Coloured Map. 
crown 8vo, cloth 7s. 6d, 


‘A valuable and authentic monogr: aph on a country of which no very 
recent account has been publishe¢ lin E nglish..—Z7mes. 





GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street. London. 
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~ READY NOV. 15. PRICE £4 4s. NET. 


Subscription price till Nov. 14th, tf prepaid, 3 guineas net. 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 





BOOK OF THE SEASON. 





THE ROYAL QUARTO EDITION DE LUXE OF 


PREFERENCES 


Art Life and Literature, 
BY HARRY QUILTER. 


57 SPLENDID 64 FULL PAGE 
AUTOTYPES ENGRAVINGS. 
INCLUDING EXAMPLES OF THE WORK OFj 


70 ARTISTS. 














416 pp., printed by Rh, & R. Clark, on Hand-made 
Paper, specially-designed Parchment Binding, 
fully Gilt, 275 copies only printed, of which 
50 are reserved for presentation and America. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, Paternoster Square. 








APPLY TO— 


O, Ly EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 


om (SOLE AGENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES) 


YY, East Harding St., 
~~ 


Deposit a/c’s opened. Mey 
Standing Orders received “iy 


IF YOU WANT— 


Lists on Application. 
Any Information given. 














4h, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, AND THR STRAITS, Limited. 


CariTat. SuBSCRIBED. .« « «© © «© «+ +2,000,000 0 0 
Paip Up ° r ° ° e 1 ° e e ° 251,093 15 0 
RESERVE Funp , » ° ° ° e ° ° ° 223,000 0 0 
UNCALLED CAPITAL , ‘ ‘ i ‘ * e - 12,748,906 5 © 


Board of Directors. 
Wm. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.), 
Avoir von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGRERT IvVESON (Messrs. Iveson & 'Co 
Davip M‘Lran (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Srewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Camppe cr, Secretary. 
Head Offiice—Princes STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows = 
4$ per cent. for One and Two Years. 
for Three and Four Years, 
5 sie for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SovtH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Venous, peahere. 1890; Two Prize, 
Medals, Paris, 1889 


a — POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children's bordered 1/3) 3 Hemstitched : 4 
i “SJ 3° Ladies’ .. oe 2/2 3 Ladies’ ee os 2 11} - 
Fass fase sen) Gents’ ee 3/3) 6 Gents’ .. ~ gee 7s 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dit inner Napkins, s/o per doz. ‘Table Cloths, 2 

ards square, 2/11 ; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 
Somme Huckaback Towel s, 4/6 per di »z. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arm is, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered. 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children's Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 - doz. Gents q-‘vold, 4/11 per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication. 


PERRY & GOS “AUSTRALIAN ’ PENS. 


This is a small series of pens 
— PERRY & Coes i - a IM BR i 

made in the U, M, Bb, and J 

mmm =| PS AUSTRALIAN PEN eee 9 : 

~ LONDON patterns in an incorrodible metal, 

which is coated with pure gold, 

No ink will affect these pens so 





PERRY & C23 


> Me AUSTRALIAN PEN as to catise them to rust, and 


LONDON 


they write with a nice, soft, and 
easy elasticity. 
— PERRY & Cos 
=——eemmm | ()JAUSTRALIAN PEN ago 
coe PRICE ONE PENNY EACH, 


Or 10s. 6d. Per Gross. 
Sem «(AUSTRALIAN PEN) Samples by Post, 6d., or 42 for 4s, 


LONDON 
Sold by all Stationers. 





Wholesale: PERRY & CO., Ltd., Holborn Viaduct, London, 
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MESSRS. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST, 





Now ready at the Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND FROM THE RESTORATION TO 
THE REVOLUTION. By W. C. Sypnery, Author of ‘ England 
and the English in the Eighteenth Century.’ 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

‘ He has an eye for what is picturesque, a teste for what is curious, and 
enough sense to divide his survey equitably between the scandals and 
follies of the town and the soberer life of the rest of England.'—7Zhe Tim 

‘He has apparently consulted all the best known and most approved 
au thori ties on the subject of which he treats with judgment and assiduity 


and the result is a compilation which is both entertaini ng and instructive.’ 
I s a re 
Zhi Vi ey 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: A Biography. With a 


].ist of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproduc- 
tions thereof, By FRANCES A. GERARD. 1 vol. 15s. 

‘ Angelica’s is a singularly difficult life to write, and her latest biographer 
has evidently spared no pains to make this volume complete. It is 
excellently illustrated, and is unquestionably a book of great interest.’ 

St J TWIeS S (7a c {lé. 
‘Miss Gerard has studied her materials with great industry, and in par- 
ticul ar has recovered many letters written by Angelica Kauffmann which 
lend an intrinsic and exceptional interest to her volume.’ — Zh Limes. 


ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. By Joun Aucustus 


O'SHEA, Author of ‘ Leaves from the Life of a Special Correspondent.’ 
2 vols. 21s. 


‘ A book so lively in tone as these ‘‘ R« undal out Recollections "’ is not 


vouchsafed to us e very day. —.Vorning ?% 


‘A most enjoyable and companionable —" ‘—TZruth, 
JO) 1} 


IN LADIES’ COMPANY. Six Interesting Women. 
By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. Feap, 5s. 


‘Mrs, Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for.’ 
Daily Chronicle. 


CLUB CAMEOS. Portraits of the Day. [emy Svo, 


2s. 6d. 


— of a class, and, as a danet these lay figures bear a startling 
resemblance to real life, —S feu 


COMEDY AND COMEDIANS IN POLITICS. By the 
Countess HUGO. 2s. 6d. 


‘The niece of Victor Hugo poses as the champion of It aly and the 
enemy of Signor Crispi. ‘The book she has written is really a smart 
résumé of contemporaneous Italian history.’ —Puélishers Circular. 


A NEW BOOK OF POEMS. 
FATE IN ARCADIA, and other Poems, By Enwin 


J. ELuis. With numerous Illustrations by the Author. 7s. 6d. 
.* A Large-paper Edition of 100 copies only, at £1 1s. each, with 10 
additional i lustrations, has been printed on hand-made paper. , 
* He who buys it will have obtained a wise comrade and an ever fascinat- 
ing friend.'— Bookman. 


‘Tis pony is distin ‘ly a criticism u life, often tantalising | y the 
fantastic sublety of its thought, a t just as or" en a ‘inating by the leauty 
of i ts pe ETC form. Acaden 


PICTURESQUE or By Percy Firzceravp. 
With about roo Illustrations. Extra crown 4to, 255. 
‘It is all about the curiosities of London, the quaint old houses and the 
odds and ends of archs-ology and street lore. —ar/y Nez 
‘A triumph of the printers’ art.’—S/, Fames's Gacetle. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By W.C. SyDNEY. 2 vols. demy Svo, 24s. 
‘Mr. Sydney has succeeded in picturing the men and women, costumes 
and pastimes, coffee-houses and clubs, vices, follie ind superstitions of 
the past century ina highly graphic and realistic manner... . a useful 


and delightful book.’—Duaily Telegraph. 


THE INSANITY OF GENIUS: and the General 
Inequality of Human Faculty, Physiologically Considered. Second 
Ikdition, By J. F. Nispet. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘ ‘The book is a curious and interesting one.'— Zhe 7imes. 
“Open its pages where one will, one is confronted with matter of interest 
alike to the scientific inquirer and the mere secker of entertainment.’ 
The Saturday Review. 
‘** The Irsanity of Genius” is a living book.’—Morning Advertiser. 


MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY; or, Some Aspects 


of Social Evolution. By J. F. NIsBetT. 1 vol. 6s. 


‘ A remarkable treatise. — Zhe Atheneum. 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY. 


PERSONAL AND TRADITIONAL MEMORIES - SOCTAL, 
LITERARY, ARTISTIC. 
WITH MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS. 
By the Author of * Feemish Interiors,’ 
Iwo Vols., royal 8vo, 1060 pp., 42s. 


‘The book is far too readable to be found much fault with. — It is bet: 
conceived and better written than nine-tenths of its class. Our autho 
appears to have had more or less acquaintance with nearly all the litera 
celebrities of the past half-century, and about some of them—especia 
Rogers, Crabb, Robinson, Harrison Ainsworth, and Bulwer Lyttor 
gives interesting reminiscences, Athenwum, 

‘In these two large and beautifully printed volumes we have a g; 
amount of the century's best gossip... . . The two volumes are, in { 
a kind of encyclopzedia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, writer 
actors, singers, soldiers, men of fashion.’—Dazt/y Nez 


‘ Covering so wide a range, they ‘the volumes) should be of great val 


to the student of manners in the earlier half of the present century, the 
as the old order is so: pidly changing,’ —S/andard. 

‘The copious i lustrations, consisting principally of portraits of 1] 
celebrities n entioned, are full of interest. limes. 


1 


‘He has told his story well. The anecdo’es relating to George III, 
family are numerous, and will amuse readers fond ot courtly gossip.’ 


Spect / 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
RIDGE AND FURROW. By Sir Ranpar Roperts, Ba 


Two Vols Vow re 
HONOURS EASY. By ©. T. C. James. ‘Three Vo's 
‘Is uncommon, amusing, and is written in a spirit that enhan 

charn Na } rver. 
A GERALDINE. By Ricnarp Asne Kine. Two Vols. 
Neat 7 ; 


NEW NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME EACH, 
MRS. MACQUOID. 
MISS EYON vil EYON COURT. (6s. 
‘In its way tl ‘book is a masterpiece.’—Pit// Va// ¢ 
WILLIAM WESTALL. 
BEN CLOUGH. 6s. 
‘It is, indeed, remarkably clever.'—IJ":7/y Fair. 
TIGHE HOPKINS. 
THE INCOMPLETE ADVENTURER. 6s. 


‘The hero is a delightful creation.’—/.//e 











a 
a 


H. B. FINLAY-KNIGHT. 
IN FOOLS PARADISE. (6s. 





‘ \mongst the strongest of one-volume novels which have lat 
ippeared Daily New 


J. FRANCIS. 

ARCHIE CAREW. (6s. Vow 
LADY DUNTZE. 

INFELIX: A Society — 38. 6d. 


A Story for Children by the Author of ‘The Little Lad) 
5 cand? with numerous Illustrations, and bound 
Cover of Blue and Go ld. ctally designed, will be published 
next week, enti itled 

THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By Tieopor 
EMSLIEFE. I Vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Hunting Story by LADY GREVILLE, with Sketch 
E. Ff. ELLIS, will be published shortly—namel) 








THAT HATED SAXON. By Lapy Grevitir. 7s. 6d. 
A New Novel by F.C. PHILIPS will be published during t 


present month—namely, 


CONSTANCE. By F. C. Puiips, Author of ‘As in a 


Looking Glass.’ 3 Vols. 





LONDON: 





12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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NOTES 


Tue Marquess of Salisbury has effectively answered the 
strong Separatist lie that he had muzzled himself by 
offering no objection to the Morley Commission, For, in a 
letter to an Ulster correspondent, he expresses the opinion 
that, not only is its constitution unfair, but that its 
reference involves a grave mis-statement of facts. Sir 
Frederick Milner has published a correspondence proving 
that the Chief Secretary knowingly appointed a partisan 
body. Sir Frederick wrote asking that two points be in- 
vestigated: the causes and circumstances of every eviction, 


and the reasons for the failure of the thirteenth section of 


the Act of 1891. Mr. Morley replied, in effect, that 
the Commission is no court to try either Irish members 
or landlords : the Commission is a Messenger of Peace 
designed ‘to soothe, to comfort and command.’ Sir 
Frederick delayed his rejoinder until the constitution of 
the Commission had been published. On the 3Ist October 
he wrote pointing out that (1) no landlord is on the list, 
which with one exception is composed of solid Home 
Rulers (although even Mr, Justice Mathew is reported 
not quite free of bias); (2) landlords may not be repre- 
sented by counsel, nor is evidence to be taken on oath; 
(3) the Commission is devised—not to investigate but — 
to reinstate. Finally, two questions will be ignored : why 
did the Evicteds refuse to pay rents fixed by the Land 
Courts ? and is it true that Messrs. Dillon and Co. have 
deliberately hindered the working of a provision of Mr. 
Balfour's Act which might have solved the difficulty? Mr. 
Morley is discreetly silent under the interrogation ; and 
Mr. Justice Mathew has sailed for Ireland, expecting to 
be absent from his duties for three months. 

Inisii influence has compelled the American Govern- 
ment to appeal for the release of the dynamiters. Pre- 
sently, Mr. Gladstone—(whose policy meanwhile is, as 
Colonel Saunderson suggests, ‘to sit on the Treasury 
Bench’)—may be expected to cite ‘the civilised world’ 
in favour of an amnesty to these scoundrels. Dr. Tanner 
informs his constituents that the people of Ireland are 
‘bossing the show, which is a description of the political 
situation not less accurate than unpleasant. The National 
League reports an accession of members that renders it 
as strong as at any former period: and on this circum- 
stance Mr. Redmond bases a prophecy of Parnellite 
gains at the next election. Lord Clanricarde has a com- 
plete rejoinder to Mr. O'Brien's sophistry that the Plan 
of Campaign prevents crime. On his estate there have 
been ‘at least five attempts or conspiracy to murder’ 
wherein ‘the evidence compromised the Plan of Cam- 
paigners up to the throat.’ Violent speeches against 
landlordism and land-grabbers were delivered at a meet- 





G*- ANDREWS, N.B.—Rusack’s MARINE Hover, THe Link, 
Parties boarded. Special terms to Golfers and Families. Re- 

duced Winter ‘Variff after 1st October. W. RUsAck, /’roprie/or and 

Blanager. Telephone: 1101. Telegrams: * Rusack,’ St. Ancrews. 


ing in support of Evicteds near Fermoy on Tuesday after- 
noon, For a night attack on a police officer a Meigh 
farmer named Turner has been sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment, 


Ir does appear as if at last the thrice-famous Paris 
Fund had a chance of being divided among some class 
of Irishmen. A definite proposal by Archbishop Croke 
has been approved by Archbishop Walsh, cordially ac- 
cepted by Mr. Harrington, and submitted to (not without 
sundry reservations) by the Anti-Parnellites. It is that 
the Fund be withdrawn by common consent from the 
hands of the Paris bankers and given over to three trustees, 
of whom Archbishop Croke will be one. We have yet 
to see if the Paris bankers will give up the money unless 
their responsibility is covered by a court of law. Also 
if the fertile Irish mind will not discover some fresh 
pretext for quarrel. In the meantime, however, the 
Fund does appear to have entered on a new chapter of 
history: and the Church has once more illustrated its 
superiority to both parties of Irish politicians, 


Lorp Rivon addressed the London Chamber of Com- 
merce at a banquet given in honour of Sir Henry Loch on 
Wednesday. There might, perhaps, have been days in 
the past (he said) when the interests of our Colonies had 
received but scant attention at the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Such days, however, had now passed away, and 
he earnestly trusted that those who had to administer the 
government of our Colonies would attend to their business. 
Their business was (it appeared to him) to leave the 
Colonies alone: for ‘at all events as regarded our great 
Colonies the questions that might have given rise to great 
difficulty between them and the mother country have been 
successfully solved by the adoption of the great principle 
of’ non-interference. And as for the permanent officials 
of the Colonial Office, they at least, are ‘ fully alive to the 
importance of our commercial interests.’ It seems, the 
proceedings at Tuesday’s Cabinet Council have been much 
misrepresented: the idea of any dissension between Lord 
Rosebery and his colleagues is preposterous; and the 
Marquis of Ripon is content to profess himself, for the 
moment, the most humble-minded of men. 





Prorests against the Home Secretary’s decision con- 
cerning Trafalgar Square and the methods whereby it was 
reached are emanating still from quarters not less influential 
than varied. The St. James’s Vestry, Westminster, records 
its surprise that the Government should have prejudged 
the question without ascertaining the views of those whose 
interests are chiefly at stake. Disappointment is ex- 
pressed by the Trafalgar Square Ratepayers’ Committee, 
which includes some of the leading traders, merchants, and 
bankers in the West-End, at the treatment it has received. 
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The Royal College of Surgeons, whose building faces the 
scene of the coming riots, complains that its claims to 
recognition and consideration have been utterly ignored. 
It is noted, too, that the new order closes the National 
Gallery against visitors on Saturday afternoons and Bank 
Holidays. Doubtless the matter will be brought before 
Parliament, which, according to an official announcement, 
will probably begin business towards the close of January 


next. 





On Monday the Kaiser delivered a long sermon at 
Wittenberg after the dedication of the restored Schloss- 
Kirche, to the door whereof Luther nailed his ninety and 
five theses. "T'was a most stirring discourse, and the inter- 
national character of the festival was duly emphasised. 
Nay, the Imperial preacher claimed that Protestantism 
unites its adherents with the whole of Christendom. His 
paradox contains a measure of truth. Indeed, his non- 
German audience, which included the Duke of York and 
the Crown Prince of Sweden, was possibly better edified 
than the representatives of Teutonic Evangelicalism were. 
For though much stress was laid upon the nobleminded- 
ness and the artistic sensibility of certain Hohenzollerns, 
‘my ancestors,’ not a word was spoken concerning Philip 
of Hesse or John George of Saxony. However, the omis 
sion appears to have passed, and while the Protestant 
journals expatiate on the Kaiser’s unimpeachable ortho- 
doxy, no Catholic susceptibilities have been ruffled. Which 
latter point is of much moment: for the fate of the Army 
Bills in the Reichstag rests entirely with the Centre. 

Count p’AvubiGny is reported to be succeeding where 
Sir Charles Euan-Smith failed. The path of the French 
mission from Tangier to Fez has not been smooth, but, in 
pressing claims and exacting respect, the Envoy has this ad- 
vantage: the Sultan of Morocco knows that any obduracy 
or discourtesy will be visited with condign punishment. 
The French are at the gates, and by crossing the Moorish 
frontier they can at any time secure indemnity in the form 
It is stated that M. d’ Aubigny and 
some members of his staff have already visited Wad Injar 


that suits them best. 


to select the site of an ‘oil refinery and soap manufactory,’ 
to be managed, for the Sultan, under French supervision. 
In barbarous countries concession is the preliminary to 
interference and annexation. A Franco-Moorish Commer- 
cial treaty is said to be making progress. Will it not soon 


be time for ourselves to be up and doing ? 





France has scored another African success, though the 
value and the consequences of the defeat of the Dahomeyans 
and of the fall of their capital, whereof the news is daily 
expected, remain to be seen. Just when Paris had become 
anxious and busy with vague stories of disaster, word 
arrived that Colonel Dodds had routed King Behanzin’s 
forces, and that he had the prize of the eampaign—Abomey 
and the ‘Royal Tombs ’—almost in his grasp. The cam- 
paign appears to have been cleverly managed: with 
prudence always, with dash at the proper time. It has, 
nevertheless, been attended with severe hardship and 
with considerable loss; for the Dahomeyans, armed, as 
the jealous eye of the patriot discovers, with German- 
made rifles, have offered a stubborn resistance. In the 
great fight of last week a series of fortified lines had to 
be carried, a river to be crossed, and two forts to be 
captured. Afterwards, Colonel Dodds encamped just 
outside Kano, 


the final blow. 


where he could bide his time to strike 
Hitherto there has been no word of any 
encounter between the French soldiers and Dahomey’s 
Amazons. And it may well be that we have heard the 


last of these female warriors. 
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Russi has less reason than ever to be satisfied with the 


position of affairs in the Balkan Peninsula. — Virst, th, 
Turkish reply to her recent note is civil but colourless, The 
fortifications for the Dardanelles, which General Brialmoy)t 
went from Brussels to design, are constructing despite 
the objection raised by her Ambassador: whose request 
made in the recent commercial negotiations, that munitions 
of war might be carried through the Bosphorus without 
special permission, was bluntly refused: as his more recent 
demand, that Russian warships may be permitted to pass 
like ordinary trading vessels, is bound to meet with rejec. 
tion. Bulgaria has not given way to Greece on the Mace. 
donian school question: the matter remaining as it stands, 
lest investigations about the origin of the status quo en- 
Last, the 
history of the secret loan to Servia has been revealed : 


danger the Principality’s control of Roumelia. 


and the new policy of that country may encourage a 
natural desire to burke payment: whilst the new Russian 
Loan, which was to be floated in Vienna and Paris, seems 


as hard to raise as the famous loan of two years syne. 


Next Tuesday the electors who are to choose the new 
President of the United States will be appointed ; but the 
The betting 
is five to four on Harrison: and it seems agreed that 


issue has roused less enthusiasm than usual. 


Cleveland, though like to be defeated, will ‘ go close.’ As 
before, decision seems to rest with New York, Connecticut, 
The South, with the doubtful 
exception of West Virginia, is certain to support Cleveland, 
and Harrison will be backed by the Centre and North- 


New Jersey, and Indiana. 


West. The power of the People’s Party and of the Farmers’ 
Alliance is broken: they were largely composed of dis- 
contented Republicans who decline to be the instruments 
of a Democratic success. Moreover, it seems to be dawn- 
ing on the country that the Republican policy on the 
silver matter is solid. Tammany Hall has been bought 
up by the Cleveland Party, the price being the next 
mayoralty. Stories of bribery and corruption are frequent 
and free. Thus the Carnegie Company (‘tis said) paid a 
million dollars as its contribution to the Republican Fund, 
The Democrats have also a corruption treasury : and, espe- 
cially in New York, the price of the ‘ floater’ is as high as 
ever it has been. 


Tue First Lord of the Admiralty is to be congratulated 
upon his resolution not to receive a deputation of the 
National Independent Labour Party, but to deal at first 
hand with any Government employees with a grievance. 
The South Lancashire cotton-spinners’ refusal of the 
mediation of the Mayors of Manchester and Liverpool, 
an eighth of the 
The protracted dispute in 


must precipitate a strike involving 
hands engaged in the industry. 
the Sheffield cutlery business has been amicably settled. 
On Thursday a deputation, headed by Mr. John Burns, 
waited on the President of the Local Government Board, 
and urged the provision of work for the unemployed. To 
which Mr. Fowler intimated that he could but follow the 
‘statesmanlike and wise’ course adopted by Mr. Chamber- 
Jain and Mr. Ritchie. On Tower Hill the red flag is hoisted 
daily, but the professional unemployed are now split into 
factions—for and against the Social Democratic Federation. 
The idea has been imported by Ireland—-where the colour 
is black, not red--and distressed labourers have paraded 
before the Skully Guardians, who have convened a mect- 
ing to consider their case, Of course, the wonted appli 
cation for Government aid is but a matter of time. 





BORWICK’S BAKING POWDER. Ture and wholesome, assists digestion. 
Guaranteed to be free from alum. 


It has the largest sale in the world. 
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Own the advice of M. Clémeticeau and of M. Baudin, 
who were received with shouts of ‘ Vive la Revolution 
Sociale, the Carmaux miners have accepted M. Loubet’s 
award, after all. Ten of their number convicted of rioting 
have been pardoned, and half of them are to be reinstated, 
while work is to be provided for the remainder elsewhere. 
A general strike is threatened over a new scale of payment 
in the Milan printing trade. The trial of eight leaders 
from Broken Hil] has resulted in six being sentenced to 
hard larbour for periods ranging from three months to 
two years: on receipt of the intelligence at the mines 
the strikers attacked the non-unionists and the police, but 
they were repelled, and thirty-six of them were captured. 
In Sydney an attempt to ‘demonstrate’ in favour of the 
condemned leaders was a comparative failure. Sir George 
Dibbs, in pursuance of his policy, refused to receive a 
deputation which intended to ask for their release. 





Wart, particularly, does the English Church Association 
Moved by the judgment of the Privy Council in 
of future 


desire ? 
Lincoln it has 
in accordance wherewith the Evangelical party 


the Case issued a ‘scheme 
policy t 
is going todemand either Church Reform or Disestablish- 
ment, ‘the inevitable, though disastrous alternative.” And 
this because the funds of the Establishment are largely 
spent in the propagation of ‘ Romish errors.’ To combat 
Romish error the Association proposes the fusion of 
Ecclesiastical Courts with Civil (which were well enough), 
the encouragement of the laity to meddle with affairs 
which belong to the parson, petitions to Parliament, the 
formation of a ‘ Protestant’ party, the flooding of the 
country with ‘ Protestant’ literature and—Parish Councils 
All this is wildly absurd. The Church 
to the Evangelicals, although their 


ofa religious turn ! 
does not belong 
peculiar unsightly methods of worship happen to be just as 
legal as the more ornate practices of the Ritualists. And 
the Church Association does not aim at living in peace: 
it wants to capture the funds and machinery of the 
Establishment for the benefit of the few who accept its 
narrow uncivie view of Protestantism. 


Tue unfortunate action which was raised by Mr. Long's 
executor against Mr. Lampson could not but have had one 
termination. Mr. Lampson commissioned Mr. Long in 
cold blood to paint his wife and daughter, and, being dis- 
satisfied with the result, declined to pay the very fancy 
price of a thousand guineas. There were experts on each 
side to give evidence. A Mr. Agnew, as in duty bound, 
testified that the example in dispute was entirely satisfac- 
tory, and worth the modest sum demanded for it. Two 
gentlemen, on the other hand, described as crities, in- 
sisted that the portrait was unworthy the genius of Mr. 
Long, a denunciation of unmitigated severity, However, 
Caveat emplor, and Mr. Lampson was properly mulcted. 
There can be no possible excuse for a gentleman who 
consented to Mr. Long’s portraiture, And if the thousand 
guineas be regarded merely as a fine, it is quite proper 
that unreasoning loyalty to the Royal Academy should 
meet with condign punishment. 





One would imagine that any editor must know that it 
is as dangerous as improper to comment on a case not yet 
decided, especially just before the trial. Jurors, wit- 
nesses, public read, and a certain body of opinion is 
On Tues- 
day, however, Leader v. Smyth—the case of the week— 


created which may unjustly affect the verdict. 


was discussed in a halfpenny morning paper, though the 
The matter was 
promptly brought before Mr. Justice Day; and fines of £100 


action was actually in the day’s list. 


and £50 on editor and publisher respectively, with pay- 
ment of the costs of the motion, will more than balance 
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Dr. 
Barnardo has made a return to the writ /x re Gossage, an 
infant, to the effect that he cannot find the boy. 
he keep no record of the places whither the inmates of his 
Homes are taken? 


the profits of a temporary inflation in circulation, 


Does 


Tue yachting world is searce satisfied with the tone of 
Lord Dunraven’s recent challenge to the New York Yacht 
Club with regard to the America Cup. The owner of 
Valkyrie is thought to presume overmuch, and the Squad- 
ron, which is the Yacht Club that he claims to represent, 
has long since ceased to be representative of English 
yacht-racing. When some years ago Lord Dunraven was 
in treaty to contest the America Cup with Valkyrie, 
other racing yachtsmen heard with undisguised satisfaction 
that the had fallen through, inasmuch 
as the British representative proposed was manifestly 
Thistle. 


the institution of the new deed of gift, whose inven- 


negotiations 


inferior to the already defeated iver since 
tion aroused so definite a protest on this side of the 
Atlantic, it has been the unanimous opinion of British 
yachtsmen having the true interests of the sport at 
heart that no challenge could possibly be issued from 
our shores until this monstrous achievement of Yankee 
Now the text 
of Lord Dunraven’s challenge is so worded as to convey an 


cuteness had been absolutely withdrawn. 


impression which is by no means in accordance with this 
decision. Since its publication, however, the Earl has 
been interviewed on the subject by a representative of 
The 
tend to show that he has not deserted the ranks of the 
faithful, and that matters are precisely where they were 


all Mall Gazelle, and his therein recorded utterances 


three or four years ago. 


Witrn November comes the end of cub-hunting and the 
beginning of the real sport. Despite agricultural de- 
pression, a year never opened with better prospects. The 
few changes recorded go to shew that every possible acre 
of England is hunted more and more. No old pack has 
been let drop and half-a-dozen have been either originated 
or revived. Those responsible for the additions are Mr, 
George Gray, Sir William Williams, Mr. Mark Rollo, Mr. 
Phipps, Mr. J. C. Munro and Mr. T. Stordy. 


huntsmen and whippers-in some fresh faces will be seen, 


Among the 
but not more than usual. It is gratifying to note the many 
cases wherein a mastership rendered vacant by death, as in 
the Cirencester Division of the Vale of White Horse, for 
The 


outlook for foxes, no unimportant part of the affair, seems 


example, has been taken on by the natural heir. 
to be on the whole fairly good. A very wet October 
helped to limit the number of cubs killed, but this is 
a questionable advantage, and Reynard after a damp 
autumn seldom shows such excellent running form as when 
he has enjoyed a long spell of fine weather. Nevertheless, 
if the winter is open, there is every reason to hope for many 


a red-letter day. 


Thar the close of the racing season is at hand is evident 
from the increase in the number of competitors for the 
last important events, especially for nursery handicaps. 
The majority of these will promptly be turned out of 
training. Only at Lincoln and Northampton has there 
been racing upon the flat, and little need be said about 
the sport. It was not bad: it was not surprisingly good. 
The hurdle-racing and steeplechase season commenced 
seriously on Wednesday at Hurst Park. The game is 
something tedious. But at Hurst Park you may see it 
played to better advantage than at most places. The 
chief event of the week is the second sale of Ormonde, 
who has been bought for £30,000 by a San Francisco 
gentleman from his Argentine owner, Senor Bocau, 
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DISCLAIMERS 


HI fads of the Kelt are purely practical. If 
he cards a country maiden, it is to hasten the 
day of local government : if he blows himself up 
under London Bridge, it is to convince Mr. Gladstone 
of the beauties of Home Rule. No Kelt, therefore, 
is an Agnostic or a Comtist. But it has been 
held that two qualities, at least, pertain to him as to 
the type of positive Radical; in that they are both 
anarchic of tendency and both superior to ridicule. 
Yet is there something wanting in a generalization 
which would seem to rank the indomitable O’Brien 
as co-mate of the still respectably breeched Mr. 
Frederic Harrison: and the rashness thereof is patent, 
now, even to him that reads the Magazines. Vor a 
bare ten pages of caustic scrutiny, which should 
have little enough effect on an Irish M.P., has con- 
strained our Agnostic Philosopher to a conscientious 
surrender. 

This tale of the Victory of the Gibe is worthy much 
collation of passages. Yet is it enough for the ordinary 
reader if he be referred to the writings of Lord Salis- 
bury in The National Review ; 
recent Fortnightly as in The Daily News; and of Mr. 


of Mr. Harrison in a 
Stead in The Contemporary. The battle began, of 
course, with certain of Mr. Gladstone's habitual bedings. 
Ife had said, for example, that if the Lords * performed 

‘such a prank * as to * baulk the deliberate judgment of 
the nation” (meaning, if they threw out his Home 
Rule Bill) they would ‘themselves be the first to repent 
it’: because he has never admitted that their * resist- 
ance... . toa particular measure is a reason for a 
dissolution... Now Mr. Gladstone's talented ignorance 
is supported, generally, by his habit of begging the 
question. But in this matter of Home Rule he is (to 
speak temperately) a maniac: and no doubt he is quite 
honest, here, in forgetting (1) that we live—not under 
a Democracy but—under representative government; (2) 
that the House of Lords is, after ali, an integral portion 
of Parliament ; and (3) that, even if the ILouse of Com- 
mons( whose prerogatives himself proposes to curtail) were 
technically absolute in the Constitution, it could scarcely 
venture, at this moment, to outrage public opinion. 
We may take it, therefore, as admitted by all parties 
that Mr. Gladstone has been meditating, for some time 
past, an attack, in one way or another, on the Upper 
Lord Salisbury, accordingly, has concerned 
And in the 
absence of any specific menaces on the part of Mr. 


House. 
himself to make the attack impossible. 


Gladstone, he has fastened on the indiscretions of 
Mr. Harrison, who explains (‘with entire unreserve °) 
the manner in which he and his friends expect that 
their leader will ‘deal with® the enemy. Now the three 
most interesting suggestions in Mr. Harrison’s Fort- 
nightly article are first, that in case of the Lords re 
jecting Mr. Gladstone's Bill, ‘ the simplest arrange- 
ment would be for them to disappear in fact, as for 
centuries the Convocation of the Church disappeared’ ; 
secondly, that ‘the Ministry in power has a technical 
right to advise the Crown to create peers, and it could 
elevate five hundred sweeps to the peerage by the assent 


of the Crown’; and thirdly, that (even failing the 
sweeps) the House of Lords would accept the Bill ‘if 
Mr. Gladstone and the nation were thundering at their 
which stuff Lord Salisbury 


doors.’ Concerning all 
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has published divers reflections, by this time commonly 
known: whereof stands chief that ‘it is a materia] 
element in the case that, barring the votes given by 
Archbishop Walsh’s pocket boroughs . . . the nation, 
if it thundered at all, would be thundering the other 
way. <A resolution in England (that is) may not be 
Whereon 


Mr. Harrison, like an honest man, straightway dis- 


effected by the votes of Fenian conspirators. 


claims the most of his opinions: and assumes, at the 
same time, the sole responsibility for them. During 
the late elections, he says, he was not a candidate. 
IIe knows, therefore, ‘less . about party tactics 
than the man in the street. He is ignorant of Mr. 
Gladstone's views: and it is unjust (therefore) to Sup- 
pose that Mr. Gladstone agrees with him. — Iijs 
‘technical right’ of the Cabinet to create five hundred 
peers was no threat, but a reductio ad absurdum. And. 
finally, Lord Salisbury, by garbling quotations, has 
Mr. Harrison 
No one supposed 
him to be writing at Mr. Gladstone’s dictation. But 
he has reduced the uncertainties of his leader into a 


made him speak ‘in an altered sense.’ 
is less ambigual than he thinks. 


most plain form: and Lord Salisbury’s omissions, 
which were essential to clarity, in no way touch his 
meaning. ‘That meaning was clear; and that meaning 
was Mr. Gladstone’s. If it have now become ridiculous 
and to be disclaimed, Mr. Harrison has to thank Lord 
Salisbury’s pen and his own indiscretions. 

We may quote here a passage from Mr. Stead’s 
contribution to The Conte mporary, Wherein he shews 
himself arrived, by a different road, at the same 
conclusion as our Chief. * No Bill? (he says) ¢ conceding 
Home Rule to Ireland will ever be accepted by the 
Peers from a Liberal Administration unless that 
Administration is supported by an intimidatory agita- 
tion in England which Mr, Gladstone, unfortunately 
for his Ministry, has not at his command. Remains 
to cajole the House of Commons: and ‘the conditio 
sine gud non of a successful issue to our difficulties, even 
there (he proceeds) is that we set up an Irish Parliament 
without touching the question of Irish representation 
in the Imperial ; as when Mr. Gladstone enfranchised 
county householders while ‘refusing to deal simul- 
taneously with Redistribution ;° and as his friends again 
propose (he might have added) to burke Redistribution 
while dealing with One Man One Vote. Now Mr, 
Harrison, as we have said, is too modest. 
tactics, indeed, are as crude as his ‘ thunder’ is unreal : 
and his misreading of the Constitution compares to 
Mr. Gladstone’s own. But he and Mr. Stead represent 


the two wings of the Gladstonian Party, one or other of 


whose views their Leader must adopt. Mr. Harrison, 
as an impracticable philosopher without judgment, 
Mr. Stead, as 


a person of ingenuity without principle, would chouse 


proposes to obliterate the Upper House. 
the Lower. ‘They agree in wishing to solve the in- 
soluble by evading discussion and by avoiding an appeal 
to the people. ‘The way of the former is the way Mr. 
Gladstone would prefer, and to which he has com- 
mitted himself in the two or three speeches Lord Salis- 
bury quotes. He will therefore almost certainly not 
adopt it. Ifis ideals, and the speeches in which lie 
foreshadows them, are generally unconstitutional, le- 
cause he is Mr. Gladstone and a demagogue. — Ills 
methods resolve themselve into mere trickiness, because 
(as Lord Salisbury says) he is Mr. Gladstone and not 
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Cromwell. Mr. Stead’s tactics, then, are most likely 
those which we shall have to face. But if Lord Salis- 
bury had not during the last half year prepared the 
Lords for resistance and the nation for supporting 
them, a sudden attack might have seemed like to find 
them unready for battle or (in the event of their fight- 
ing) to embroil them with the commonalty. In that 
case it would certainly have been delivered. As it is, 
the nation understands the issue: and the Lords are 
safe—as we can see even from Mr. Harrison’s im- 
passioned disclaimers. 

Meanwhile, since our enemies are given over tous by 
their utterances, we may remember one more admission 
of the excellent Stead’s. If the angel Gabriel, he says 
in the Contemporary article which we have quoted, were 
instructed to produce an ideally perfect Home Rule 
Bill next January, ‘ the natural growth and consequent 
friction between the two countries’ would make neces- 
sary a further series of amending bills for ever—and 
for ever, 


MR. CHAMBERLAINS REMINDER 


R. CHAMBERLAIN is a master not less of the 
. ‘Time When than of the Manner How. This 
praise will not, we presume, be much disputed ; but, if 
proof be needed, the doubter may be referred to the 
manifesto on the Labour Question which stands at the 
head of the current Nineteenth Century. The oppor- 
tuneness and the matter alike are notable. Her 
Majesty's Ministers are just beginning to reap the 
harvest sown in Opposition; and Mr. Chamberlain is 
about to leave for the South, reminding them ere he 
goes that, whatever vain thing Sir W. Harcourt may 
imagine and Mr. Morley dream, in the good time 
coming only one leader of the Radical party is pos- 
sible, and he sits for Birmingham with a trusty band 
of Midlands men about him. ‘The manner of the 
article, whether towards allies or towards  op- 
ponents, is excellent. From the grave lament over 
the degradation brought on the Liberal Party 
by the surrender of °85 to the cheerful flick of 
the whip at Mr. Labouchere——given by the way and 
with the perfection of good humoured contempt—it is 
all in admirable taste and tone. Halfway between 
the two is a passage which the present Chief Secretary 
for Ireland will find as trying as we know he finds the 
letters of that bland and terrible Sir Frederick Milner. 
It compares the Mr. Morley of fifteen years ago—the 
Morley who wrote that the discoveries of Science and 
the improvement of the condition of the working-class 
were worthy the attention of the Serious Minded Man— 
and the Mr. Morley of to-day—the Morley who has 
forgotten Science and is as little concerned with the 
working-class as with the condition thereof. And so 
much for opponents! As for allies, Mr, Chamberlain has 
none of the poor-spirited Radical fear of being thought 
over fond of a Tory. He is working with the ‘Tories 
to a common end, and, while the brotherhood endures, 
he will look at the handsome side of them. The 
meaner sort may call him renegade, but, secure in 
Birmingham for the present, and for the future confident 
in a leadership to which the Item will submit under 
penalties, he cares not a jot for that. 
All this is as much as to say that for them that like 
political litcrature Mr, Chamberlain is capital reading. 


VOL, VINE, 
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As for his matter, as for the case he makes out for 
such Labour Legislation as he favours, that is by no 
means the same. Heis somuch a man of business—be 
it private, or Municipal, or Parliamentary—that 
whenever he talks it he is sure to be worth hearing 
and heeding. Moreover, the Tory party has no call 
to quarrel with the substance of a great deal that 
he says. We never held the principles of the Man- 
chester School ; we never called ourselves ‘ Scientific 
Individualists*; we shall not fight with Mr. Cham- 
berlain when he asserts that Laissez-Faire was only 
good against bad government, but that the controlling 
activity of a good government is a good thing— 
we leave the battle to the surviving Ironsides of 
the orthodox Economical Liberal School. Also our 
withers are left unwrung when he informs the ‘ Scien- 
tific Individualist’ that it is foolish in him to stand 
whining over the backsliding of a time which is for- 
getting Manchester. ‘This weeping philosopher is 
always an Evolutionist, and is therefore open to the 
reminder that he is condemned on his own principles, 
since by his own showing he is manifestly not fit to 
survive. It is excellent jape, in truth, and “tis always 
good fun to see an alert gentleman who is a master of 
the weapons of controversy having a little game with 
these solemn Things of Science. 

Still, when we have said the much we may in praise 
of Mr. Chamberlain ; we are left face to face with the 
question, What do we think of the kind of policy he 
recommends? Briefly, we think it excellent as a pious 
imagination, but confounded hard to apply. Put into 
a nutshell, it amounts to this: that all men injured in 
work, or left stranded by age, are to be indemnified at 
the consumer’s cost. Mr. Chamberlain is far more 
moderate than this in words; but this is none the less 
what he has to say in substance. As his typical ex- 
ample, he takes the Miner, and shows, most excellently, 
that in about half the cases of accident in which that 
tradesman suffers it is neither his fault nor his 
employer's. Yet, says Mr. Chamberlain, he is 
hurt, and he is entitled to compensation. Let 
him have it, then; and let the means be provided 
by a light tax on coal, which need not appreciably 
Be it observed 
that Mr. Chamberlain is under no delusion as to 
who will pay: he confesses it will be the buyer; but, 
says he, it is a small thing, and the buyer will not 
feel the burden. Now, supposing we allow that Mr. 
Chamberlain is right—(an appreciable concession, by 


increase the cost to the consumer. 


the way: for small taxes have a way of interpreting 
themselves into very censible additions to cost)—it still 
appears to us that this policy would soon put the con- 
sumer on the road to something which he certainly 
would feel. For if the Miner is to be indemnified 
at the consumer's expense, then why not the Fisher- 
man, the Sailor, the Farm Labourer, the Carter, 
and the Railway Man? If coal may bear tax- 
ing for the man who digs it out, then why not 
fish for the man who nets it? Observe, we do 
not say that this would not be just. What we do 
say is that it will cost money—which Somebody must 
pay. Now, on Mr. Chamberlain’s own showing, the 
consumer will pay; and he again is Everybody—in- 
cluding the workman ! The Fisherman and the rest 
will pay for the Miner; the Miner and the others will 
pay for the Fisherman (and so on): in the form of 
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increased prices for food, fuel, and carriage. In the long 
run. that is to say, what will go to the working classes 
if Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme be made law will first come 
out of them. How, then, will they be the better off ? 
This is a question which the Unionist will do well 
to perpend, and pretty austerely, ere he commit 
himself too wholeheartedly to Labour Legislation. 
specially as it is by no means certain that the future 
victim who will most need and best repay help is not 
the of-late-too-much neglected—consumer ! 


THE CHEAPENING OF POETRY 


TY’ Wordsworth’s funeral, forty-two years ago, ‘a 
score of persons gathered quietly under the low 
wall that fenced them from the brawling Rotha. Not 
the least remarkable circumstance in ‘Tennyson’s death 
was the ‘enormous popular manifestation, which it 
provoked. ‘Thus in effect Mr. Gosse in the current 
New Review. And the contrast is pitiful enough to 
perplex such as respect the dignity of letters, though 
it can scarce distress even the most fearless pessimist. 
Vor the noisy demonstrations of the street and of the 
press are all unconcerned with literature and honour 
was paid to Alfred Tennyson by the Mob, not because 
the Many-Headed Monster reads or understands his 
poetry but, because it saw in his funeral the chance 
of a pageant and a hustle. 

Poetry, in fact, has usurped the place of the prize- 
ring. The People, debarred from professing a legiti- 
mate interest in the Tipton Slasher or the Barnsley 
Pet, listens to the eavesdroppings of the halfpenny 
journals, and would pry into the hearts and homes of 
the poets, from whose works it judiciously refrains. 
A poet, in truth, is a rare and curious beast, whose habits 
and eccentricities seem worth contemplation to the vul- 
gar. The crowd which gaped round the Abbey pro- 
bably neither knew nor cared aught about Maud or 
Ulysses. ‘Tennyson died—in the Mob’s esteem—to make 
a British holiday, and, the journals aiding, the funeral 
of the greatest poet of our time was an occasion for 
false admiration and the flimsiest sentiment. "The causes 
of this last expression of democratic frenzy are manifold, 
It is not for nothing that a cheap pretence of education 
has been extended—in the name of the Universities 
to the suburbs and the remoter provinces. Now every 
housemaid can lisp the poet’s name, and tell you accu- 
rately the place he occupies in her literary text-book, 
Of his works she is not expected to read a line, but she 
is at least familiar with his outward semblance and the 
incidents of his life, so that his death comes upon her 
with the intimacy of a personal shock. ‘The ancient 
taste for the prize-ring was infinitely healthier and 
more stimulating. ‘The many witnesses of the great 
battle between Heenan and Sayers learned no courage 


therefrom. But they took away some appreciation of 


the tactics of the ring, and the admiration they pro- 
fessed for the combat was neither feigned nor unintelli- 
gent. Nor were they chiefly engrossed with the domestic 
privacy of their heroes. The achievement itself counted 
for nearly everything, and sincerity elevated their noisy 
shoutings into enthusiasm. But the ring is dead, and 
‘Toynbee Hall rules in its stead, and the British ’Arry 
must needs pretend an interest in letters which he 
cannot feel. Of course he is incapable of discriminat- 
ing between good and bad: of course, in his eyes, Sims 
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is a far greater poet than ‘Tennyson ; and were the 
gifted Dagonet, in that far-off future when unhappily 
even he must be snatched away, honoured }y . 
public burial, not even the University I.xtension could 
persuade the People to refrain from marching in its 
thousands upon the Abbey. But the presence of a 
mob in Westminster would not imply that Sims was 
greater than ‘Tennyson or Wordsworth: it would 
merely remind us that the world knoweth not always 
its most distinguished men. Has not the dead coster a 
costlier ritual than many a patriot statesman? And 
shall we estimate worth by the popular applause + 

No: it is literature, not art, that is really on the 
town. ‘The Democracy long since laid sacrilegious 
hands upon the skirts of Poetry. And not only *Arry 
has succumbed to the fever of false admiration, 
His betters wallow in regret with a finer judgment 
and a more practical effect. The pestilent custom 
of advertising oneself and paying respect to the 
dead is alone sufficient to account for half the pre- 
tended enthusiasm that was lavished upon ‘Tennyson, 
The floral tributes, which bear upon their crests the 
names of the pious and retiring donors, are the 
soundest investment. <A real grief would be satistied 
by the sprinkling of a handful of dust on the dead man’s 
bier. Modern sorrow takes the more practical shape 
of vast wreaths publicly ticketed and described. The 
newspapers haste to record the names of the mourners, 
and to appraise their gifts, so that the People, which 
knows not the poet’s masterpieces, may yet joy in the 
reflection that someone, whose name is all-too familiar, 
Hung a wreath upon the coffin. Nor is it an accident 
that the ‘ largest tribute’ offered to the memory of 
Alfred Tennyson was the gift of a popular actor. 
‘That, indeed, is a sign of the times, and a proof that 
the Democracy understands admirably the function of 
poetry, and the true uses of advertisement. 

Mr. Gosse is inclined to view the situation with a 
seriousness as of despair. We cannot endorse his pessi- 
mism. ‘The attitude of the people towards poetry can 


neither mar nor make the achievement of the least of 


‘the poets. ‘The Mob that shed false tears upon. thie 
grave of ‘Tennyson did not exalt nor impair the quality 
of his verse. Art dwells in vacant places, and is un- 
affected by the storm and stress of ignorance and 
arrogance. If the world prefers Mr. Sims or Mr. 
Jerome to its greatest men, why should it not? If, on 
the other hand, the Mob prefers to feign an adiniration 
of Mr. Pater or Mr. Swinburne, again why should it 
not? It cannot increase the prowess or palliate the 
ineptitude of its chosen masters. We can draw 
no conclusion from the popular adulation of a great 
poet, save that vulgarity is attacking the whole com- 
munity. But the poet has naught in common with 
vulgarity, and the people’s enthusiasm can never be a 
stimulus to his achievement. If indeed he did listen 
to the voice of the monster, he would forthwith degrade 
his art and become, like Mr. Lewis Morris, at once the 
slave and the property of the lower middle-class. And 
henceforth he would wander an exile from Parnassus. 
Nor can a foolish respect, the fruit of accident, be 
esteemed a reproach. Such of the Democracy as found 
Tennyson more than a name esteemed the worst of his 
works, and for the worst motives. But his poems are 
written and endure. ‘The noisy shoutings of applause 
are silent in a day, 
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Concerning the critic’s attitude towards the Mob, 


Mr. Gosse endorses the views set forth times without 
number in our own columns. ‘It behoves those who 


are our recognised judges of literary merit, he writes, 


‘to resist more strenuously than ever the inroads of 


mere commercial success into the ‘Temple of Fame.’ 
That is to say the Critic who is worthy his name 
and office will still insist that books and poems are not 
to be esteemed, like loaves of bread or pots of ale, by 
the number of their purchasers ; that popularity, save 
in such rare instances as 'lennyson’s, is the most 
fallible of tests; that literature exists of itself and 
for itself; that the wail of grief which was put up at 
‘ennyson’s death can affect English poetry neither for 
evil nor for good. For poetry dwells apart from the 
People, and needs no influence for its production save 
the genius of the Poet, 


SCAPEGOATS 


NMIEEING that the members of the London County 
b Council, in full conclave assembled, have had their 
patience exhausted by the ferocity of Mr. Charrington, 
even to the length of his expulsion from their midst, it 
is not diflicult to imagine that the Public, their master, 
has a good grievance in the fact that after all the counsels 
of the ejected Impuritan were suffered to prevail. ‘Thus, 
the Palace ‘Theatre, if it should open as announced on 
December 10, will be at the preposterous disadvantage, 
as compared to its immediate rivals, of having neither 
promenade nor private boxes, and of being hampered 
with the ridiculous condition that no refreshments shall 
be served in the auditorium—a restriction that will 
chiefly serve to diminish the attendance to its cheaper 
parts. We say preposterous: because the decision of 
the Council, inspired by its Committee, is opposed not 
only to common sense but also to the British notion of 


justice. In the Alhambra and the Empire these things 


are legitimate enough ; but they cannot be tolerated in 
the Palace, as, on the aflirmation of Mr. Charrington 
or his paid agent, they are abused at the Empire and 


‘ 


the Alhambra. Was ever such ‘argument’ allowed to 
pass muster with any ruling body before? Empire and 
Alhambra may go on offending ; but here is a new con- 
cern which must be kept from offence by being deprived 
of the wherewithal to offend ! It is ridiculous to assume 
that the chief end of your promenade is one of assigna- 
tion: though, if this were so, the Council's right to 
interfere were in no wise strengthened. But, in point 
of fact, this is not so. You go there to meet your 
friends, or to consider your fellow-creatures, as the 
case may be. And, if your purpose be less innocent, 
you know of a promenade which competent judges 
have declared the most crowded and remarkable in the 
world: to which there is no charge for admission ; 
which is in full swing at the same time as those at 
’mpire and Alhambra; and which exists and flourishes 
with every circumstance of publicity in the teeth of the 


London County Council and the National Vigilance 


Society to boot. 

Of a still grosser impudence is the condition that the 
boxes at the Palace shall be no longer private, but must 
cither be open or have at least a spy-hole at the back : 
that Mr. Charrington (or his paid agent) may satisfy 
himself from time to.time that nothing (or something : 
‘tis an open question which)—is going on within he 
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would not—(or would dearly: you are free to interpret) 
—like to see. Ilere, too, the delightfully logical quality 
of the Council’s mind is shown in full perfection. 
According to Mr. Charrington, the Alhambra and the 
Impire are both of them rank sinners in this respect : 
they do so ‘smell to heaven’ in their p-ivate boxes ! 
Yet are they to keep their petty and peculiar styes in 
statu quo ; while the punishment for which they have— 
or have not—striven (‘tis all one) is inflicted on 
their fledgeling rival! It is just as though that long- 
promised Company we wot of were to build London 
a most beautiful service of coupés, and were then to go 
unlicensed until it reconstructed the backs of all its 
vehicles in clear glass; on the sole ground that 
Mr. Charrington had (or said he had) reason to 
believe that the four-wheeler of commerce is far less 
innocent than it looks. In the same way, no new 
restaurant should be allowed to trade unless the private 
rooms... ! But the list would stretch out to the crack 
It is appalling to think that a body of 
Inglishmen should tolerate the application to their 
countrymen of any such system of espial. Indeed it 
would have better served the Council's purpose, and 


of doom. 


been far more consonant with the base, common, and 
popular ideal of decency and propriety, if it had decreed 
the absolute separation of the sexes in the new theatre : 
even as is done in many Ritualistic churches and in the 
Brompton Oratory. 

Remains the prohibition of drink save at such bars 
as were in existence when the Palace was opened as 
an English Opera House: a piece of tyrannical tom- 
foolery for which there seems to have been no pretext 
of justification. For, while it is obvious that the ab- 
sence ofa promenade will greatly enhance the chances 
of the drinking places, in so far as drunkenness is con- 
cerned, the plain truth is, that under the existing 
system (which of course continues to obtain at the 
Alhambra and the Empire) the proportion in’ the 
auditorium of drunken visitors is infinitesimal as com- 
pared to the proportion of drunken visitors at the bars. 
But the key to all the mystery is elsewhere than here. 
Purity is but a pretext: the vapourings of Mr. Char- 
The bald fact is 
that much capital is already invested—very prettily 
in the rival establishments; and for 


rington did but furnish an excuse. 


invested too! 
invested capital the Council (for various reasons) en- 
tertains a great and lasting sentiment of respect. So, 
as Mr. Lockwood remarked, the integrity of the Empire 
is to be maintained; and the Alhambra’s with it— 
that Alhambra which. a short time back, contrived 
to get its promenade substantially enlarged. 

As for those East-End Halls to which we referred a 
fortnight since—their case was hopeless from the first. 
They no more than the Palace are representative of 
capital in the sense—that is to say, in the amount and 
with the associations—that the Empire and the Alhambra 
are representative of capital. ‘Their main purpose is 
fulfilled if they give Jack and his lady (for the time 
being) a decent room to sit in, with some sort of liquor 
to drink, and what Jack and his lady call good music ; 
and that is not nearly enough. Jack is a sinner by 
choice, his lady one by trade; and the street itself is 
too good for them. It is odious; but it is even so. 
What is wanted is a special Act providing for the 
statement of cases for appeal. Such an Act should 
not be hard to pass; and there is every reason for 
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putting the matter to a final test. It is doubtless true 
that Jack is a ruffian, and that the manners of his lady 
have not that repose which stamps the caste of 
Charrington and Vere de Vere. But Jack and his lady 
have their rights; they interfere as little with the 
Charringtons as they do with the Vere de Veres ; and it 
is high time that the State extended to them that pro- 
tection to which, as citizens, they are entitled. It is 
not so much their misfortune as their fault that you 
cannot fit them for a seat in Spring Gardens or a 
drawing-room at Clapham. But, fault or not, that is 
the way they are made; and if the Nonconformist In- 
quisition will not see it, then, in the end, so much the 
worse for the Nonconformist Inquisition. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE 


AS a remedy for any and every grievance, your 
latter-day Englishman believes something too 
much in the sovereign efficacy of talk. ‘To have a cause 
to champion, be you missionary or politician, philan- 
thropist or social reformer, is to deem your battle un- 
arrayed till you have gathered a great multitude and 
filled its whole length of ear with the oratory of such 
speakers as you may command. It is natural enough that 
here is generally the beginning and the end. ‘The reporter 
fills so many columns, the Able Editor so many more ; 
the paragraphist picks up the crumbs, the echoes die 
down; and in a gasp the subject is ancient history. 
Yet those agriculturists who have arranged a conference 
for the 7th of December should prove an exception to 
the rule. It needs no argument (at any rate) to show how 
wise they are: for the realm is slow to realise the ruin 
of what has been its greatest industry, and demonstra- 
tion is a necessary of future life. Also, the fadmonger 
is interested in concealment. Your Free ‘Trader accepts 
no facts that will square not with his theory; your 
Radical and your Socialist, who are sworn to cumber 
the land with Pelion upon Ossa in the matter of burdens, 
will not admit that it is frightfully overweighted already ; 
the common householder, battening his progeny on 
cheap food, is loth to own that he sits in comfort at the 
cost of a bankrupt and starving class. Obviously, then, 
the farmers will have gained a point where they have 
made the state of their craft so plain that the com- 
munity at large has no choice but to admit their 
failure. ‘That done, it will be comparatively easy to 
give reality and effect to the discussion of remedies—a 
discussion that up to now has been merely airy and 
futile. For many nostrums have have been put forward, 
but not one is either practicable or sound. 

To look into things is to find that the Party of 
Progress is dumb, and that the really fruitful sug- 
gestions of reform are emanations all of the Reactionary 
Spirit. For what, in truth, have these Gladstonians 
to offer except that establishment of Parish Councils 
which, in the view of its loudest enthusiast, would 
increase the income from land by not so much as a 
single farthing ? As to the twaddle about abolishing 
landlords, the farmers will not listen to it: for they 
know full well that, but for the existence of a few capi- 
talist-proprietors, their condition would be vastly worse 
than it is. Certainly they themselves have no margin 
to spend on building: nor any for draining, fencing, 
and general improvements. They have been—not 
drained but—buttressed by their landlords. On the 
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other hand, the dreams of Mr. Morley’s young men 
depend for their fulfilment on the legalization of 
plunder. Yet, as of late Lord Winchelsea has pointed 
out, the amount of National Revenue derived from land 
is already out of all proportion to what is earned fro 
land. Local burdens are heavy, the Land ‘Tax is heavy, 
the Church Rate is heavy ; and whether these will bear 
lightening or not will form a fit and proper subject 
for discussion by the Conference. Yet we know that 
the Ministry dares not touch them. It may peddle 
with the method of their application; but there js 
no Radical doctrinaire in the kingdom but would 
rebel if the Prime Minister should lift his hand in aid 
of the hated industry ; and sooner or later the farmers 
will have to recognise that an essential preliminary 
to the redress of their wrongs is the return to power 
of the only party united to them by community of 
interest. And if they doubt it, let them point to a 
single sensible proposal in the manifesto with which 
for weeks past the Radical, in his determination to 
strengthen his hold on Hodge's vote, has been plastering 
the rural districts. 

One admission the Conference will have to make. 
The English wheat trade is merely hopeless. Prices 
are low; and supply seems unlimited. Moreover, 
the thing is out of fashion ; and any common cookery- 
book will give the reason why. Says Mrs. Roun- 
dell, American flour ‘is more profitable: for a stone 
of the American, which weighs fourteen pounds, will 
make twenty-one pounds and a half of bread ; but 
the best sort of English flour produces only eighteen 
pounds and a half’; and Viennese or Hungarian 
flour is everywhere recommended in place of English. 
All the worse is it that chemist and baker, confectioner 
and physician, support the view; for if the wheat 
we can grow is not good enough to hold the market, 
then let us mourn our defects of climate if we will, 
but let us own that all such lamentation is idle. 
‘The better way is simply to abandon the industry ; in 
so far at least as human food is concerned. In Wilt- 
‘shire an excellent farmer, Mr. Francis Walker, lias 
just managed to persuade his brother agriculturists 
that at present prices English wheat may be profitably 
employed (with other fodder) in fattening cattle: he 
at least is making a sensible effort to escape the difli- 
culty. In this connection, too, it may be well to point 
out that the Scots farmers, who seem to be. thriving 
in the general famine, are utilising bran for fatten- 
ing purposes far more than their neighbours ; while 
that is one reason why they are advocating the im- 
position of a duty on foreign flour; since to do so 
would secure us the mill refuse for our own stock. 


Many farmers would go still greater lengths in the way of 


Protection: but on that point we can only repeat our 
counsel of last week. While Hodge is unconverted, and 
politicians walk in fear of the creature’s vote, theory 
and academical discussion are worse than useless. ‘The 
primary work for them that would reform our fiscal 
policy is the education (or obliteration) of the rural 
voter. Let them win the counties, and they shall 
have their heart’s desire: for the artisan is more than 
half Protectionist already. 

Naturally there are men connected with agriculture 
who imagine that the way out of the difficulty is by 
the reduction of rents. It has been resolved, for 
example, to ask Lord Salisbury and some other Jand- 
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lords to defer their audit till the 51st March. Luckily 
the policy traditional on the majority of English estates is 
one of amicable settlement. The records of almost 
any farm will show you great fluctuations in rent : official 
papers will prove that owners, instead of insisting on a 
fixed amount, have allowed their incomes to move up and 
. But all such matters 
may very suitably be left sektees of private bargain. 
‘o make a hard-and-fast rule and rigidly apply it to 
every holding would be to confer an equal benefit on 


down in accordance with prosperity 


the deserving and his opposite. English farmers never 
have expressed any general desire for the form of Pro- 
tection embodied in Land Courts. Patient inquiry has 
shown that rent has automatically adjusted itself to 
At the best a reduction is 
a miserable palliative, for it signifies a diminished in- 
What the farmer 
wants is to find out what branches of his craft 


conditions of environment. 
come to both tenant and landlord. 


will yield him an income out of which he can live 
in comfort after paying both rent and Jabour. And, 
bad as the calling is, its practitioners have no reason to 
despair as yet. What the return will be in—whether 
milk and butter and cheese or fat oxen and sheep, 
whether pigs and poultry or rabbits and geese—that 
must depend on the quality of each man’s holding. ‘To 
make a beginning, we must recognise that for causes 
beyond human control the ancient staple of English 
agriculture has utterly given way. ‘To know that 
much is to be already in a fair way of finding another. 


THE PERVERSION OF THOROUGIBREDSs. 
N ANY people, otherwise comparatively sane, hold the 


Yurf a means devised by Satan for the corrup- 
tion of souls. With these it is not in us to be patient. 
The object of racing is the perfection of the thorough- 
bred. Partly by reason of the expense, partly because 
the natural man is always prompted to wager upon the 
issue of an uncertain emulation, gambling must be and 
will be: and the soul that is endangered may look to 
its own safety. ‘lo weariness have we iterated our 
regret that speculation should so frequently usurp the 
place of sport. But neither rascality in due restraint 
nor avarice can harm the ‘Turf as long as owners re- 
member that their chief, almost their single, duty is to 
the horse. Let dishonest jockeys and approved swind- 
lers be punished they deserve: otherwise who cares 
if the Fool be parted soon or late from his money, or 
if the Ring be bitten 7 

Obviously it is postulated that nothing should be 
By the sale 
of Ormonde into a land where roaring is not, the 
Duke of Westminster set a healthy example in this 


done which may deteriorate the breed. 


direction, and he will not have lived in vain if his 
dealings with Orme teach a similar lesson by inversion. 
Orme, as everyone knows, was—or was not—poisoned 
shortly before the Guineas. In July he ran a terrific 
race for the Eclipse Stakes, which proved his gameness 
at any rate: for none of his competitors was of 
shining excellence. After this exertion, one might have 
expected that the animal would be left in peace to 


recoup and to train for the Leger. But twelve days 


afterwards he was pulled out for a severer struggle in 
the Sussex Stakes at Goodwood, which he won despite 
his inclinations to the contrary. He ran like a horse 
that could not stay; and we understand that His 
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Grace attributes this deficiency of stamina to the mis- 
fortunes of the spring. In the Leger his jockey adopted 
what might be called the tactics of despair, riding as 
if he hoped to snatch a victory. Afterwards, at reason- 
able intervals, Orme competed twice where success 
meant little credit. Last week, on three successive 
days, he was set to do his utmost. His victory 
over Sir Ifugo is of small account: since Sir Hugo is 
suited by long distances. But Orme’s distance is a 
mile, and to defeat Porridge, one of the fastest sprinters 
in England, over six furlongs was a feat scarce to be 
achieved without exhaustion. Yet ona heavy ground 
Orme was called upon to give El Diablo 16lb. over a 
mile and two furlongs. Naturally enough, Orme failed. 
Ife ran with spirit, but a tired animal. One of the 
keenest enjoyments the race-course offers is the pride and 
delight of the horses; but at Goodwood, in the Leger, 
and last Thursday at Newmarket it was evident that 
Orme had no heart in the business. 

HTere is a most striking instance of the wrong method 
of running horses. After presenting his owner with 
some £712,000 Orme deserved better consideration at his 
owner's hands : and prudence had dictated that his recent 
mishap should be followed by the gentlest treatment. 
Yet his future is damned by overwork that a selling 
plater had been spared. It were beyond our province 
to investigate the motive of such mismanagement. 
lor the Duke's sake, that he may be relieved of the 
imputation of mere mercenariness, we trust that the 
rumour is unfounded which declares that Orme has 
shewn premonitory symptoms of roaring, although the 
fact itself, if fact it were, could scarce cause regret. 
Yet the fate of the once promising Glenwood ought to 
be enough for those who sought to put a period upon 
Ormonde’s exile. Still, we presume that Orme will 
shortly go to the stud. But how can he get offspring 
of decent build and capability, when the vital energy 
which should have rebuilt his constitution has been 
wantonly expended upon these /ast needless races ¢ 
And herein lies the moral of the whole matter. 

‘Vhe instance is not solitary: chiefly its pre-eminence 
strikes the attention. One could name half a score 
horses that have been similarly drained of their 
It may well be doubted if Milford or Peri- 
gord will maintain their present reputations: thanks, 


strength. 


in either case, to a series of close finishes. If you race 
simply to pick up prizes of course you have your re- 
ward. But over-strain in youth or at a time of weak- 
ness is a doom laid upon your stallion that he shall 
get an unsound and misdevoloped posterity. 


BOLD ADVERTISEMENT 


TYNUK Duke of Marlborough is much concerned about 
British Art. He knows it is in a bad way: that 

just now, in fact, the yearly show of painted journalism 
which brings so many shillings rattling into the till of 
the R. A. is only fit for country cousins and the like of 
Mr. Anstey’s immortal Lady from the Suburbs ; and he 
The British Painter 
Even if he would 


regards it with befitting gloom. 

is, of necessity, a person in a hurry. 
he cannot pause to do himself justice, nor to imitate 
Pieter de Hooch and the rest in bestowing that infinity 
of pains and labour and thought upon his work without 
which, it appears, great pictures cannot be. No: he 
is a common tradesman, whose stock-in-trade is the 
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work of his own right hand. He must paint to sell, or 
he would not get bread to eat: and, while this is his 
need, he can never hope to enter into competition with 
Titian or Van Dyck. Now it is a fact, though no- 
body ever guessed it, that ‘the dramatic character 
of art is the real test of its endurance through 
the ages’—that and naught else; and the salvation 
of British Art were as good as achieved if we could but 
‘find a sufficient inspiration for dramatic composition 
.... and at thesame time discover a scheme of colour 
and technique wherewith to perpetuate it” To the 
Duke, deeply brooding on the insufficiency of such poor 
tricksters as Corot and Watteau, and wholly revolted 
by the pretensions of the French Jmpressionistes, the true 
way has been revealed ; and he states his formula with 
a frankness and a generosity that are nothing less than 
regal. Go, says he in effect, to the Hddas, to the 
Morte d@Arthur, to ‘the Nibelungen and Miirchen 
tales’; go to that ‘fascinating history of romance’ 
which is 


‘sufficiently humanitarian to replace religion, 
‘vague’ is it that no 


Huxley, nor no Renan either, will ever come knocking 


or rather dogma, while so 


it about our ears and ‘destroying its charm for us. 
Or take ‘the literature of the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries” ; and show us the manner of life 
of those Crusaders ‘ wending their way across the de- 
solate forests of medieval Europe’; show us their re- 
tainers, ‘ knowing nothing of their road or their errand, 


save that the Sepulchre of the Lord was in the hands of 


the Heathen’; show us those ‘ kings, princes, and barons 
painted with coats of arms from head to foot*; show 
us in one word subject, give us the Unessential and the 
Irrelevant, feed us fat with information: for ‘these 
are the eternally interesting personages of medieval 
art. Or, if you prefer a concrete instance, do all 
that in you lies to live up to the example of ‘my 
friend Mr. Burne Jones, who is ‘ the Wagner of modern 
painting. For Mr. Burne Jones ‘has imparted that 
sacred fire of dramatic instinct into all his works, and 
therewithal ‘a laborious and patient technique of the 
most retined character... No great hulking, swagger- 
ing ruffian of a Tintoret, painting by the square acre, 
and dashing off church after church like public- 
house signs, is my friend Mr. Burne Jones! 0 
no! The ‘qualities’ whereby he will live are 
* his scheme of colour and the infinite pains he has given 
to everything he has produced’; so that ‘ when he com- 
pleted his wonderful . . . Adoration of the Magi 
it was as if Phidias had finished a new statue for the 
Pantheon. This is indeed a ‘howler’—even for a 
Duke; but one can’t have everything, and the 


. 


meaning is plain enough. The Wagner of modern 
painting (that at least is true) it is who ‘can repro- 
duce on canvas the field of conception "—(the phrase 
is very Duke of very Duke; so it must pass) —in- 
dicated above, and having also that infinite capacity 
for taking pains we wot of, he is, by implication, 
‘destined to become the founder of a great English 
school of thought and realisation. All which means 
absolutely nothing of course ; yet is it excellent, if only 
as bearing witness to the fact that the Duke of Marl- 
borough is a heayen-born salesman and, knowing naught 
in the world about pictures, is sincerely interested in the 
market value of his friend Mr. Burne Jones. 

In truth he has a pretty taste in prices: as we, 
the proud possessors of the Blenheim Raphael know : 
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and it is matter for regret that the ‘poor men of 
Barbizon’ were not more or less contemporaneous with; 
the Great Duke; for in that case the Great Duke 
would certainly have had works of theirs presented to 
him, and the tastes and opinions of his present repre- 
sentative would not have stood so egregiously in lack of 
revision as they do. ‘ Don’t buy Corots and Dau- 
bignys, says his Grace: ‘they are too dear, and 
though ‘they go admirably with modern Minton china 
and stuffed chairs,—(they may doso at Blenheim ; not 
elsewhere) —yet, I assure you, the price at which they 
stand is an effect of the competition of millionaires, 
‘throwing utterly into the shade the five thousand 
pound tulip craze of the early part of this century in 
Holland.’ In any case, don't buy them; or, if buy 
them you do, don’t hang them ‘in the same room as 
an Italian or Dutch picture which your grandfather’ 
(Ha! old 'Truepenny!)—‘who had taste’—(was ever 
Modesty thus quaintly niched #)—* purchascd and left 
you’; or there will be a battle royal, and out the Old 
Master will go. ‘Such is not the case with an artist 
like Mr. Burne Jones. Nota bit of it: ‘A Lorenzo 
de (sic) Medici... . would not have understood 
Corot; but Wagner he would have understood, 
and ‘he would also have understood Burne Jones, 
whose pictures, as matter of fact, ‘will hang at 
peace and in contentment with all his predecessors 
in the glorious art of painting, and * they will only 
give the one to the other enhanced beauty. Indeed, 
when the Christies of a hundred years hence shall come 
to the appraisement of the paint of this present 
century, ‘my friend Mr. Burne Jones's pictures’ will 
command a very high figure. Is the inference not 
easy? ‘Invest in Burne Jones” (suggests the Duke of 
Marlborough in his bland and childlike way) ‘and your 
heirs will rejoice in you for ever. Do not waste your 
money upon Corots or any such rubbish, but put it all 
upon the man whom Lorenzo “ de~ Medici (born, alas ! 
too early for Wagner!) would certainly have under- 
stood, and of a surety you shall not be found wanting 
in the time of auction—even the time of trial. I know 
it—moi qui vous le dis: 1 who sold the Blenheim 
Raphael (one of the feeblest in Europe) for some seventy 
thousand sterling. And if that does not prove my 
competency in such a plain and simple matter, then— 
well, ¢hen I give it up!” 

The Duke of Marlborough may or may not have 
‘backed his opinion. We take it that he has not, but 
is actuated in the matter by no more ignoble motive 
than a very wholesome and natural desire to see the 
pictures of my friend Mr. Burne Jones command a better 
price than the very considerable one they do, ‘The case, 
indeed, is one in which you have no choice ; for it is 
impossible to conceive a ‘ patron, old time or other, 
not only exalting the merit (which is the market 
value) of his peculiar painter for the nonce but also 
depreciating the work of painters whose market value 
after many years has come to be a great deal better 
than he likes to think. That said, it remains to 
assure the Duke of Marlborough, who is ever a 
very pretty critic of prices, that of ‘the poor men 
of Barbizon’ not one—not even Millet—‘died almost 
of starvation. Also, as he echoes it, ‘ you never can 
democratise ’ art ; but you can talk nonsense about it, 
and the true Democrat is, like the true artist, the pro- 
duct of no particular stratum of society. 
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MODERN MEN 


Puke MOST REV. MGR. PERSICO, ARCHBISHOP OF DAMIETTA 


MULE organisation of the Roman Church includes multi- 

tudinous circles which, touching and completing 
one another like the circles in Dante’s vision, culminate 
in the unifying decoration of the Papal Tiara. The lowest 
circle of common secular priests sweeps the stairs, and is 
ever kept busy over like menial offices ; thence the circles 
rise in gradual dignity until you touch that diplomatic 
circle which regulates the household expenses, hushes the 
household jars, expels the rebellious, rebukes, orders, and 
counsels ; while the Pope, in the simile, tends the flower- 
pots and disposes the household ornament. Now, of 
this highly interesting diplomatic service the types, though 
somewhat various, are not very various ; they are never 
unexpected, never singular, For among the separate and 
innumerable temperaments of mankind the Roman Church, 
never a pioneer, changing only by infinitesimal parts of 
degrees, selects such very few as the wise experience 
of centuries has taught her to appreciate as useful and 
necessary for her own very peculiar purposes. It is true 
that her diplomacy is of a somewhat old-fashioned 
cast, that the machinery which sets it a-working lacks 
simplicity and the modern swiftness of propulsion ; but 
‘consider her age and forgive her. Her servants 
are accordingly the merest replicas of the past, to which 
truth the present subject is no exception, Picture, then, 
a thick-set little prelate, clad in brown, his head square, 
his eyes black, and, though keen, wearing a rabbit-like ex- 
pression of innocence in repose, as though the essential 
rapture of life were a consumption of very hard comfits by 
suction; give him in action a stealthy step, an arrowy, 
comprehensive, yet evasive glance, a continuous listening 
expression marked by the head poised side-ways; con- 
ceive him most reticent, most impenetrable on all matters 
that concern either himself or the interests entrusted to 
his care, yet gifted with an unmistakable flow of prattle on 
perfectly irrelevant subjects—such as the stonework of the 
temples of India, the amazing dirt of an Irish cabin, the 
beauty—‘ Ocaro mio, the beauty ’—of perfect candour, and 
the most sorrowful consequences of double-dealing : and, 
ata brief, superficial survey, you have an impression of 
Monsignore Persico, Archbishop of Damietta, erstwhile 
hero of the Papal Reseript concerning the Plan of Cam- 
paign. This is atype peculiar to the diplomatic schools of 
Rome, upon which the pupil may be supposed to super- 
add more or less of his own personality ; and it is a type 
that may aspire to anything—even the Papal sugar-loaf 
itself, 

It is the business of such men to be inscrutable ; it is 
their first lesson in which they improve through life. 
How, then, shall we discover a personality behind the 
official doors that imprison it, and guard it so separately 
and so jealously? It is to be captured by signs alone. 
He is an Italian—a short Italian, a stout Italian. Now, a 
short, stout Italian is an Italian apart ; he is immoderately 
fond of good dinners, he is devoted to good wines; he 
has no gracefulness, he is inclined to cruelty, his limita- 
tions are those of a child; he snuffs, and is gross. Mer. 
Persico is not gross in the least ; diplomacy forgets to be 
gross; moreover, having early vowed himself to poverty, 
he naturally has a supernatural indifference to epicurean- 
ism. But he is not graceful ; he inclines to a stern view 
of mankind, and his limitations —though assuredly not 
those of a child—are bound by the dictations of office 
and the average laws of diplomacy. He is a man of 
singular detachment and coolness. There are some 
among his fellow-prelates, who have even fulfilled the 
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same offices as himself, who are never quit of their 
fulsome caresses, their void and meaningless language 
of florid compliment. Mgr. Persico has a prattle of 
his own, it is true; but from such as these he turns, 
as it seems, with absolute contempt. Hle never 
pays compliments, he is never effusive. He merely 
watches. Yet under that serene vigilance, that furtive 
eye, who shall say if there really lurk a fine ability ? 
Is all this magnificent reticence, this imperturbable im- 
penetrability, but the refuge of a futile diplomat with an 
instinct ? We may search the verdict of his public life in 
vain. But as you see him assisting in his robes of supe- 
riority at a high function in St. Peter's, watching the 
Canons, watching the people ; or as you meet him slipping 
along the corridors of the Vatican with sidelong look ; or 
as he sits at the College of Propaganda working the 
marionettes—under direction —of East and West, and ever 
listening, listening: you are made aware of this truth 
that, though Ignatius Persico may be no more than a 
silent monument of receptiveness, though his active capa- 
city may be mean and the results of his diplomacy alto- 
gether contemptible, here nevertheless is a man who» 
formed and moulded in the inimitable mortars of Rome, 
has some of the magnificence of the purple; he inspires 
reverence, you know not why, he triumphs in a reserve 
force, you know not what. For he is the lineal descend- 
ant of those wily and very wise men who lived and died 
to build the machinery of Roman diplomacy. Concede 
that otherwise he could have had no initiative. He yet 
holds the heritage of a very ancient wisdom, and thereby 
is he made sphinx-like, interesting and impossible. 

In a suitable obscurity, therefore, the real activities of 
his public life lie hidden; so it is with all such men. 
Hither and thither they are sent; of their comings and 
goings they make a secret record ; they counsel by night ; 
and how the seed of their counsel ripens should not be to 
them a matter either of import or of anxiety. It suffices 
that they have served. Yet to Mgr. Persico the gods in 
whose bestowal is notoriety granted a brilliant and im- 
pressive opportunity. Sent to Ireland to sift the causes 
of an agitation that promised the last audacities, he was 
commissioned to report on various serious moral matters 
to a Pope naturally concerned over the moral welfare of a 
country confessing allegiance to himself. The progress of 
the ‘ Apostolic Delegate’ was marked with extreme 
interest by all parties eager to detect the drift of his 
slightest opinion, But of that opinion none was ever able 
to detect any drift. He travelled, he interviewed, he was 
entertained, he was honoured ; but not once did he over- 
pass the outposts of his resolute reticence, his unconcerned 
inarticulateness. If he were questioned directly upon the 
matter of his commission— Poor Ireland, he would ex- 
claim, uplifting his hands in comic insincerity: ‘ Let us 
pray for Ireland!’ And by no sign, not even by a weekly 
wink before his private mirror, one must imagine, did he 
discover his own knowledge that he was tricking his 
interviewers. Then, when his great trust had come to an 
end, and Rome was now considering his reports, his next 
mission—such are the mutations of Roman diplomacy— 
was the ‘visitation’ of a few insignificant monasteries. 
And nothing could be more characteristic of the man than 
the spirit wherewith he undertook this paltry and secondary 
labour. In its regard he expended the same magnificent 
mysteriousness, the same awful secretiveness. He was 
sifting Ireland once more—in miniature. And to the 
narrow little spirits encased and fluttering therein, his 
counsels and reports were doubtless not less matters of 
anxious eagerness than they were to the excited parties of 
an excited nation, At length the decisions of Rome—long 


delayed, insistently expected—were published. In the 
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strictest and severest language, Boycotting and the Plan 
were condemned ; and Mgr. Persico instantly became the 
most unpopular man in Ireland. The Pope was defied, and 
his minion held up to daily scorn. The minion betrayed no 
sign of concern. He still held his peace, and with such 
amazing success that he achieved a diplomatic triumph 
that has no parallel save in Roman records. The re- 
actionary whisper began to circulate that the Papal 
Rescript had been issued in direct contradiction to the 
earnest advice of the Delegate, who was heart-broken 
over the Pope’s strange obstinacy. Yet the Delegate 
spake never a word ; and at this day you wonder, if haply 
you catch his keen little eyes, what, after all, are his views 
on Boycotting and the Plan 

The Opportunity then came and went, and Mgr. 
Persico is back once more in Rome, fulfilling his daily 
rounds of appointed work. Yet he is a being distinguished 
and separate from his fellow-prelates—the prelates that 
and somewhat more 





are sleek and smiling and expansive 
fearful. It is certain, also, since the Opportunity, that 
he has a future of promotion ; and from his character— 
mostly negative though it be—the course of it may be 
shrewdly guessed. It is possible that he may be en- 
trusted with a few more missions, whereof his reports will 
never be known. He will assuredly attain the Cardinal's 
hat, and haply he may become the most intimate adviser 
of some future Pope. A negative character truly: the 
living negation of every human impulse whereby ever 
man was shaken and laid desolate, or raised in high ela- 
tion. Consider the years of instant and importunate 
practice, the struggles, the resolution by which that little 
compact sum of sentient emotions must have been tried, 
before he could have accomplished that marble stolidity, 
that measured and unassailable self-consciousness of which 
he is the most frigid and consummate exemplar in Roman 
diplomacy. Here in truth you may recognise a man in 
whom the Prince might repose any secret trust, and sleep 
as on roses. And when his Prince happens to command 
the sole vital enthusiasm of such a man—in this case the 
enthusiasm of religion—he becomes, as here, a species of 
cold chrysolite, and therefore unique on the face of the 
earth. We have said indeed that he is, after all, but the 
representative ofa type long since invented and patented ; 
and so in fact he is. But among machine-made products, 
whereof some are better than others, he is a superlative 
and beautiful object to contemplate. Yet is he machine- 
made; and that, of a surety, is a little pitiable. 


CONCERNING GHOSTS 


HERE be times of worry common to us all, when 
we cannot, howbeit not in the least misanthropical, 


help feeling that our daily round is passed among 
such gibbering simulacra that to foregather with 


a ghost would be a mild but very real and_ pleasant 
The would be so more 
really akin to us in tact, 
and repose! He would so immeasurably surpass all 


relief. dear fellow much 


experience, discretion, 
these more solidly embodied annoyances that jostle 
about and round! Who, indeed, if he come to look into the 
question, but has to traffic with beings in every way more 
objectionable than ghosts? Who (for example) would not 
any day prefer a ghost to a broker's man or a Salva- 
tionist? Who can honestly say that he has ever suffered a 
tithe of the annoyance from ghosts that he has had from 
organ-grinders ? Yet we endure the one sort of inflic- 
tion at least in sullen acquiescence ; and we shrick 
at and menace the other, attacking it with that last 
weapon of civilisation, a Society ; arefinement of brutality 
formerly reserved for criminals and poets ! 
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Of those happy in the ownership of authentic ghosts, 
it may be noted that some men are born to ghosts 

these mostly sit in the House of Peers; some achieve 
ghosts, by comimitting murder, sacrilege, robbery, oy 
taking some such common piece of pains; and some 
At the first of these three 


classes, we can but gaze, sighfully and admiring. 


have ghosts thrust upon them. 
Here 
is no competition; here none shall enter in and demand 
his part in the joy. These minions of Fortune have the 
real ghost-aristocracy; theirs are the  blue-blooded 
hidalgo-spooks of the Pre-Restoration times. Any one 
can be made a Peer, but it is satisfactory to think that 
he is not brought an inch nearer to accomplishing a 
family ghost thereby. Beer buys no ghosts; no, by'r 
lady, nor building churches neither! A_ reflection that 
should make Tories of us all; and would—if all of us 
were sweet on the ghost. Meanwhile it is to the 
second class, the achievers, that these should turn: for 
it is obvious that almost any one, by bestirring himself 
and taking the necessary trouble, may by some murder 
(after all, not half so difficult as it looked) find himself 
the proud possessor of a very good working private ghost. 
The worst of it is that this method of production (ghost- 
forcing, we may term it) is not always infallible: and it 
is easy to conceive the annoyance of some decent well- 
disposed amateur in psychical research—an Elder, say, or 
a Bank Director—who may have inconvenienced himself 
repeatedly, and become quite a nuisance to his friends, 
by a course of experiments which has proved persistently 
barren of good results. 

Those of the hapless third class—who have had _ ghosts 
thrust upon them—are usually the victims of house-agents, 
Indeed, these traders occupy a very interesting position 
with regard to the Invisible World. They know the 
whereabouts of almost every ghost in the country, and 
could, an they chose to take the pains, produce a ghost- 
map of England, dotted to show the favoured localities, 
Yet, as business must come first, and the ghost is the 
agent’s natural enemy, all this special knowledge is 
wasted. 
to amount to something considerable : so much so that 


Seriously, their yearly loss from this cause is said 


a Ghost Insurance Company is declared to exist (though 
it does not seem to have been registered) for their pecul’ar 
protection. It would be interesting if some statistician 
laborious Dr. Giffen, say—would compile a table show- 
ing the annual loss to the trade of the United Kingdom 
due to ghosts. Of course there is much to be said on the 
ghosts’ side of the question; and it would be pretty to 
witness a stubborn set-to between a somewhat pig-headed, 
conservative ghost and a strong-willed house agent, on a 
question of ownership. For once, at least, how entirely 
our sympathies would be on the side of the ghost! If 
one ever felt inclined to take a ghost to one’s heart, it 
would be at that proud moment when he wiped his honest 
brow, exhausted but victorious ! 

That dogs can perceive the presence of spirits invisible 
to the human eye has been counted unto those over- 
praised animals for righteousness ; but really a dog who 
can detect any peculiarly precious and lovable stink while 
it is still three streets off and across a square and down a 
mews, ought to make no bones (which, indeed, were hard 
for him to do) about a healthy, full-sized ghost in the 
same room. It would be more to the point to know if 
ghosts see dogs; and if they do, what do they think of 
them? Also, if the ghost of a certain distinguished 
General would flee at the quiet entry of the parlour cat? 
Be this as it may, it is a fact that ghosts, if you let them, 
are apt to take credit to themselves for qualities of which 
Why are they entitled to plume 
One need 


they have no monopoly. 
themselves upon a dislike to cock-crowing ? 
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not be a ghost to curse the day when the first cock strutted 
out of the Ark, and, letting fly his war-whoop, set an 
eternal fashion of defiance to humanity asleep. Their 
habit, again, of appearing unexpectedly when you are 
busy and themselves not wanted, is shared by many of 
your dearest friends ; whose power of sudden evanish- 
ment is not, alas! so general a gift. 

‘Tis strange, considering how armorial bearings were 
allotted for deeds of valour, and often chosen from the 
object on which such valour had displayed itself, that you 
never find the ghost in heraldry, either as original or as 
augmentation. ‘Sable, three spectres gules, sheeted 
argent,’ would be a chaste and pretty blazoning: but it 
never occurs. Can it be that these famous men of old were 
none too fond of tackling a ghost? Something of the 
sort, probably: for courage is much a matter of fashion, 
and in those days little credit attached to this sort of 
valiancy, at least among laymen. On the contrary, it 
might even get its possessor mixed up with stakes, tar- 
barrels, faggots, and similar unpleasantnesses. Of course, 
exceptions will at once occur to the reader—more espe- 
cially in northern legend, In the Sagas, indeed, it seemed 
usual to ‘qualify’ on a ghost before experimenting with 
your pals ; and when the Widow Thorgud asks Howard 
the Halt to help her against her dead husband, who has a 
most unwarrantable habit (for a dead man) of coming 
home to bed, Howard says he is getting too old for that 
sort of thing, but advises her to ask his son, for ‘meet it 
is for young men to try their manliness in such wise.’ 
The Beowulf-and-Grendel conflict is only one of many 
such duellos; but the weird and magnificent ghosts of 
the Sagas (fit rivals to them of Japan) belong less to the 
spectral order than to the class of ‘haunts’—the actual 
dead body, spirit-possessed ; of whom Thrawn Janet is a 
lineal descendant, 

In fine, the ghost may have his faults (as who has 
not ?); but he has entwined himself securely round our 
affections, and we should miss him sore if he were taken 
from us. ‘ And with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you,’ 
as Sidney said of the poet, ‘with a tale which holdeth 
children from play, and old men from the chimney- 
corner. Thrice fortunate, then, this age of ours: which, 
having shaken itself free of revealed religion, and that old 
bugbear of a First Cause, has yet managed (science aiding) 
to ‘go more solid’ for the ghost than any of its ancestors 
before it ! 


RUGBY UNION 


HE Rugby game can claim to be the most ancient 
form of football, and to have its dark foundations in 

the Roman harpastum (ic., the seizing game); but only 
this year did the Union attain its majority. In honour of 
the event it has pleased those heroes of the Rugby Code, 
whose names are revered by all that have handled the 
oblong ball, to write each one that part of the history of 
the game which was most familiar to him, and to issue the 
whole set of treatisesin one. The result is a volume (/vol- 
ball: The Rughy Union Game, London; Cassell) of unique 
interest to Rugby footballers past, present, and to come. 
Guillemard tells the history of the Union’s first, Rowland 
Hill that of its second, decade of years; Vassall writes of 
the sport at Oxford, Marriott at Cambridge ; Dr. Almond 
has a paper on ‘Rugby Football in Scottish Schools, in 
which he gives his well known views as to the right 
training of boys, aud once more laments the development 
of the modern scientific game; Arthur Budd discusses, 
with reference to both past and future, the varying 
features of the play, and therewith the question of pro- 
fessionalism ; names of scarce less repute are attached to 
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papers dealing with International, County,and Metropolitan 
football ; there are even chapters—(savouring rather of As- 
sociation than of Rugby) —on the different games maintained 
at Eton, Harrow, and Winchester, chapters whose place 
might well have been taken by accounts of the American 
and Victorian varieties. Both these last are interesting 
to the Rugby player; especially the former, which differs 
from the English habit chiefly in having eleven instead of 
fifteen players: a minimum which, if we listen to the 
enthusiasts for a faster game, may in time be adopted 
here. It need scarce be said, too, that the Inevitable has 
happened once again ; and that Scud East, Old Brooke and 
Young Brooke, Crab Jones with the straw in his mouth, 
and small Tom Brown, are found playing their Bigside at 
Rugby. (It is far more interesting to note that Rugby 
School did not adopt the full Union laws until two years 
ago.) Then,there are over a hundred ‘ processes, portraits 
of famous teams and individual players, with a large 
number of instantaneous photographs of certain salient 
points of play ; and save for the devotee the effect of these 
is horribly monotonous, while those are just about as con- 
vincing as are the similar pictures of galloping horses 
and eminent golfers. 

It is probable that the book was already in the press 
before the last general meeting of the Union ; for the 
New Code finds no place in it. This is perhaps as well ; 
for it is scarce possible that so miserable a compilation, 
accepted though it be by all the Unions and the Inter- 
national Board, can endure for longer than a single sea- 
son. Iterrs not only in grammar but also in comprehensi- 
bility ; and its definitions are so much to seek that there 
is none at all for‘ fairly he!d’—a phrase which has caused 
more trouble than any other in the terminology of the 
game. What (in effect) to say of a Code that orders the 
referee to blow his whistle to stop the game ‘ when there 
is a man down in the scrummage, and he considers it 
dangerous,’ and tells you later that a free kick is to be 
awarded ‘ when a man is down and does not immediately 
getup?’ Is such nonsense worthy the demigods respon- 
sible for it? And is it any wonder that Rugby football 
has never been (and is not now) played strictly in accord- 
ance with the Code? It is in the Code’s defiance that a 
player hands the ball to his half-back for him to place it 
in the formed scrummage. By the offside rules the universal 
practices of screwing the scruammage and of heeling out 
the ball are entirely illegal ; it is also common in first-class 
matches to see a half-back standing off-side that he may 
be the more ready to pounce on his opponent. Surely 
these points should be either legalised or forbidden ? The 
advantage they confer upon the player is manifest ; but 
it is very doubtful if the game itself be at all improved 
by them. 

Mr. Budd's most valuable remarks on professionalism 
seem to have been written before the troubles in York- 
shire ; and it is hard to believe with him that profes- 
sionalism may still be long postponed. In the North the 
player element is already strong enough to have its own 
way whenever it so pleases, It is not necessary, however, 
that the Union should make the mistake of the Associa- 
tion: which sought at once to legalise professionalism and 
to maintain its control over both amateur and player. The 
authority of the parent body over the League is merely 
nominal even now; and its disappearance will be small 
matter for regret. The true solution of the problem is to 
let amateur and professional go each his way, as in rowing 
The A. A. A. asks but for the direction 
of its own; and these it has distinguished by a definition, 
with a clause forbidding amateurs to contend with pro- 


and running. 


fessionals. Let the Rugby Union, and the Association 
also, be content to legislate for amateurs alone, and 
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prohibit all matches with professional teams ; for only thus 
may the Spirit of Sport be persuaded to abide in the land. 
The Association has made it plain that the professional 
has throttled the amateur in the Midlands and the North. 
The system of migration and purchase has discouraged 
local ability, and the rightful heir—he who earned his 
honours at ‘Varsity or school—has now perforce to get 
him another pastime. The parrot cry of the North—that 
times have changed, and it is absurd to suppose that 
sometime public-schoolboys should continue to exercise 
supreme authority over the rules—is to some extent 
justified: inasmuch as the game has ceased to be a 
fashion, and is become a commercial speculation. Then what 
matter if professional football, be it Rugby or Association, 
be let go whither it will? It may be that the ‘boom’ 
will presently subside, and that professional footballers 
will tread the same squalid path which the professional 
runner, boxer, oarsman, horseman, wheelman—all have 
trodden inturn. But while the ‘boom’ endures, it seems 
likely that he may earn better wages on the straight than 
on the cross. And to thé amateur all this is of little 
moment. He will once again take pleasure in his local 
club and his abundance of ‘friendly ’ games ; County and 
International matches will acquire a new zest for him ; 
and, ‘ when so dispoged,’ he will still be able to plank his 
shilling for the privilege of rejoicing in the superior prowess 
of famous professional teams, precisely as your amateur 
billiard player planks dis shilling, he also, that he may see 
how britliant an expert your common mercenary sometimes 


contrives to be. 
‘LORD FANNY’ 


if is not half a century since the memoirs of John, 

Lord Hervey, were given to the world; they have 
become a recognised authority for the early years of 
George the Second, but one doubts if they are as well 
known as they should be to them that read for pleasure. 
For you have in them as close and clever an exposition of 
the seamy side of human nature as was ever made; of 
human nature as it was observed by a man with perfect 
opportunities for observation at close quarters in high 
places, a man whose intellectual powers were great, raising 
him to a clear eminence above those he criticised and 
above his active self. He was well aware of the value of 
his ‘dirty little politics, as Horace Walpole described them, 
and well aware of the quality of his memoirs, But one 
must do something 


g, and politics and Court intrigues were 
vastly entertaining, and some of us must write something, 
and ‘I am very sensible what mere trifles several things 
are in themselves which I have related, but as I know that 
I myself have had a pleasure in looking at William Rufus’s 
rusty stirrup... I content myself with only relating 
facts just as I see them, without pretending to impute the 
effects of chance to design, or to account for the great 
actions of great people always by great causes. ... The 
intrigues of Courts and private families are still the same 
game and played with the same cards.’ In other words, 
it was human nature that took his fancy, and he deals 
with it in a pleasant way; with some of the superficial 
philosophy of his century, but with more of the unmalicious 
malice of the man of the world, always pointed and bright 
and intellectually delicate. The Herveys were a notable 
family, and it is pretty certain we may count Horace Wal- 
pole one of them: Carr, Lord Hervey, who predeceased 


John his brother, was his father. Uncle and nephew have 
an immense deal in common, and the difference is for the 
most part just that between a valetudinarian and a real 
sufferer, who had perforce to paint his ‘ coflin-face’ that 
it might not shock his acquaintance—to the great disgust 
of Thackeray. 
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Eloquence apart, one marvels that the Four Geos) 
could have been written by the writer of Esmond; that 
Thackeray was content in them to sink, if not the artist. 
at least the impartial historian, in the semi-clerical moralist, 
‘There is John Hervey, with his deadly smile and ghastly 
painted face—I hate him’ Why? He was a good 
friend and the most patient servant of his Queen, and jg 
of the choicest company of book-acquaintances. ‘The 
man who wrote the story ’—of the Queen’s death— had 
something diabolical about him.’ A mountain of a mole- 
hill: if the King, in the midst of his grief, showed hj. 
persistent weakness, if he had said ‘ j'auwrai des mattresses? 
and she had answered ‘cela n'empéche pas, was there aught 
diabolical in recording it, and need one suppose the re- 
corder did not feel? ‘The terrible verses which Pope 
wrote respecting Hervey, in one of his own moods of 
almost fiendish malignity, I fear are true.’ Never was 
fear more misplaced. The terrible verses charge Hervey 
with the common sins of a courtier, with the diet fear of 
epilepsy compelled, and with being effeminate—‘ Sporus' 
in fact, or ‘ Lord Fanny’; Hervey who won the ‘ beautiful 
Molly Lepell, who worsted the Prince of Wales in a 
lady's favours, who went out with Pulteney for ‘ the silly 
received laws of customary honour’ as he thought them, 
and was nearly killed for his pains. ‘ His wit all see-saw 
between that and ¢his’ is in the fact the only true line in 
the whole: he revels in antitheses which he probably 
moulded on Tacitus, whom he loves to quote. How the 
quarrel began nobody knows ; but Hervey was the inti 
mate friend of Lady Mary Wortley, and Pope had written 
on her the foulest lines addressed to a woman since 
Catullus fell out with Clodia. One wishes Hervey had 
been more his equal in the war of words. 

Since mention has been made of a modern critic of the 
memoirs, one cannot choose but say something of the ex- 
cellent and right honourable John Wilson Croker, to 
whose zeal we owe their disinterment from Ickworth, 
A sagacious and painstaking man; but it is amusing to 
observe his disqualification, his inveterate application of 
the standards of his own more highly respectable period 
to the people of another age. Not having seen the Ms., 
one does not know how much is left out of our text; very 
like it is grossness merely, which may be spared. Dealing 
with Pope’s accusations, ‘That more serious defect,’ says 
he, ‘which might have been really charged upon him 
laxity of moral and religious principle- of which he, Mr. 
Croker was a bulwark, ‘ has here altogether—or nearly so 

escaped the censure of the satirist.’ It is very unfor- 
tunate, but Pope knew better. As for morals, Hervey’s 
were those of his friends, but he used his wife well, and 
remained in the affection of his really pious father. Sir 
Robert Walpole’s call more loudly for comment, and are 
indeed interesting ; he was as indifferent to the follies of 
his women-folk as he was to the notoriety of his own, and 
you may have read in these memoirs a very curious rela- 
tion of his attitude towards the probably untrue scandal 
about Sir George Oxenden, curious in itself and_ for 
Hervey’s satanic little comment. And as for religion, he 
held the views of Bolingbroke and Walpole and Queen 
Caroline. A discussion of them would be truly super- 
fluous to-day, and Hervey’s ironical way when he refers to 
such things is quite inoffensive. He must have enjoyed 
the scene where ‘some wise, some pious, and a great 
many busy, meddling, impertinent people about the 
Court’ when the Queen was a-dying ‘asked in whispers 
everybody they met whether the Queen had had anybody 
to pray by her,’ and Sir Robert broke out, to their dismay, 
with; ‘Let this farce be played: the Archbishop will act 
it very well.” ‘A parcel of black, canting, hypocritical 
rascals’ was his sacred Majesty’s obiler diclum on bishops, 
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There are two completed portraits in the memoirs, one 
of Queen Caroline, the other of Sir Robert Walpole—the 
hero and heroine, one may say, of the time. Thackeray 
has made the world familiar with the outline of her story, 
a prolonged patience, as he tells it, under the vagaries 
and bullyings of her shrewd and common little lord. He 
thinks it was all for love of the vulgar little person 
you dissent. ‘The reason is clear; she was consumed with 
love of power, and power she had, being regarded of all 
men as the chief fount of favour from her husband’s 
accession to her death. She knew the way to lead an 
obstinate temper and a lower intellect is by nominal 
compliance, and that it should become a habit, potent 
even in her last suffering, was natural. She was, for 
the rest, a woman who could inspire affection or awe at 
will, liking her position and aware of its artificial quality. 
A touch or two shows us that: ‘je pris mon grand ton de 
Reine, she says of her bearing towards an unruly sub- 
ject; and of another occasion, ‘giving oneself all this 
trouble is une bonne grimace pour le publique. Her frank 
hatred of the Prince of Wales, of whom our author 
writes with confessed animus, may be horrible, but its 
expression is curiously refreshing to read, Her chief 
distinction, however, must be that she was a woman to 
whom her husband could write long letters about his 
troubles with Madame Walmoden—even telling her to 
consult about them ce gros homme (Sir Robert), qui a plus 
dexpérience, ma chére Caroline, que vous dans ces affaires— 
could write thus,and remain essentially under her dominion, 
And ‘ce gros homme’ himself is a portent on whose politi- 
cal sagacity it were impertinent to remark to you. But 
the tremendous difficulties of his position are beyond 
exaggeration, his position between a bitter and powerful 
opposition and a troublesome and lukewarm support at 
Court. It is wonderful, that sheer force of brute intellect 
that could take a man of broad country tastes and simple 
vanity, an ‘ill-bred man too, by Hervey’s standard, safely 
and triumphantly for so long through all the disaffection 
on one side and finessing on the other that hemmed 
him in, But when the Queen died, he began to totter. 

There are these two portraits and a multitude of lively 
sketches—of a despised king and a people's rude wit on 
him, of wooden-headed dukes and gay Court ladies, of 
pitiful squabbles and pitiless passions, of human nature 
with its polish ever wearing off. And through them all 
moves John, Lord Hervey, beautiful and sick, but not 
‘diabolical,’ knowing himself and impassively observant, 
polite, and hated by the thick-witted, as such men are, 
with a bitter tongue for his enemies and good counsel for 
his friends. He should be more widely read. 


THE PRETTY WANTON 
WELL said she impatiently, drumming her heel 


upon the floor, ‘well, pray proceed. If this be 
so, What next? You would scem to beat about this favour 
pretty fearfully,’ 

‘I have said this much frankly, I answered, ‘and you 
must forgive me if the rest stick for a moment in my 
throat. It is upon a_ point of behaviour the most 
delicate.’ 

‘What?’ she cries, lifting her brows. ‘To be lectured 
upon my lord’s attentions, to be rebuked for the smiles of 
Jiady Betty——is not all this enough? It would appear 
that a lover is like to be troublesome.’ 

‘You are an eager pupil,’ I retorted angrily. ‘You 
have soon the gags on your tongue. Lord! for your 
country innocence! ‘Tis after all but the bloom that 
comes off in the hands,’ 

‘Say rather,’ says she, ‘the dust. J set no store upon 
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country innocence, I'll warrant you. I’ve no thought to 
play the pretty rustic to the bloods of town and their fine 
ladies. She tossed her head and looked at the door. 
‘But since,’ she went on, ‘your homilies are now con- 
cluded, you will perhaps give me the liberty to leave you.’ 

‘A moment more, I cried, putting out my hand to 
detain her, 

‘Well, a moment,’ she sighed, resigning herself with a 
shrug of her dainty shoulders. ‘ Already you have robbed 
me of some agreeable minutes. Be of haste. There is 
the minuet.’ Her eyes danced with pleasure at the sound 
of the music from below. So young she looked, and of 
such a fresh and fragrant beauty, as she stood nodding 
her pretty head to the measure, that I came near dis- 
carding my intention; but when in their wandering my 
eyes lit upon her neck and bosom, the sight of that 
shameless disarray confirmed me suddenly in my resolu- 
tion, 

‘My dear—’ I began and stumbled. ‘ You will remem- 
ber,’ said I, ‘that we are to be married.’ 

‘Oh well, oh well!’ she said plaintively. ‘It is true 
the matter was discussed.’ 

‘I have you,’ I resumed, ‘ deep in my affections ; so 
deep, my sweet, that it is impossible you should ever 
extricate yourself therefrom.’ 

She sighed again, and pulled restlessly at the leaves of 
a flower. 

‘Pray do not drown me,’ she murmured. 

‘I would have all men,’ I continued, ‘ hold you ever in 
their tenderest respect, as they must always in their 
sincerest admiration,’ 

‘Indeed, says she demurely, ‘ I am much honoured.’ 

Her levity chafed me, no less than her manifest desire 
to be off. 

‘You are wrong, madam, I replied sharply.‘ For 
while you garb and bedeck yourself upon the model of 
Lady Betty, you will expose yourself rather to scorn than 
to honour, rather to laughter than to admiration, to 
shame rather than to the pride and joy of innocence.’ 

She stared at me, her cheeks Hushing. ‘ You will excuse 
me, if I do not take your meaning, she said calmly, 
‘Perhaps I am dull of head to-night.” 

Her colour belied her, but I was now fairly committed 
to my audacious enterprise. 

‘I mean, | explained with some stammering, ‘ that your 
dress—-that Lady Betty is no proper exemplar for your 
imitation.’ 

‘Still you are unintelligible, she said; but her eyes 
sparkled with an unaccustomed light. I was in despair, 
and affected, moreover, with an inexplicable feeling of 
shame. Headlong I went blundering upon my fate. 

‘Your neck,’ I stuttered, ‘ falls too low ; the ambitions 
of your bodice stop too soon. ‘Tis a small matter; but 
I would not have you the talk of the taverns, and, my 
dear, I hear an odious profusion of scandal in these 
days.’ 

‘Have you done?’ she asked in tones of ice ; but her 
cheeks flamed like a beacon, and her hands clutched tight 
upon her fan. 

I opened my mouth to dissuade her from her indig- 
nation, but the pleas died on my lips, and in alarm I 
watched her burst through her composure into a torrent 
of angry reproaches. 

‘Oh !’ she said, ‘ that you have dared thus to affront one 
whom you have professed to love. So it is from you then 
that I must catch my manners? It is you, forsooth, must 
instruct me in a modest deportment? O virginal master, 
excellent model of morals! How long is it since first you 
elbowed shame in your urban strolls? And since when, 
dear heart, have you taken the colour of innocence? 
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Innocence !’ she sneered ; ‘Lord, that a sinner of thirty 
years should turn puritan at sight. That you have dared,’ 
she said, stamping with her foot, ‘ that you have dared to 
put this insolence to me!’ 


‘But indeed,’ I pleaded, abashed by the swiftness of 


her passion, * it was only a thought, and I trust none too 
boldly intruded. The world is compact of tongues, my 
dear, and tongues that toll the knell of reputations. I 
would not have you throw yourself upon the mercy of the 
town. That is all.’ 

* All! all!’ she added, ‘ and indeed all! 1 am bare at 
the neck and you shall tell me so. I am cut square 
upon the bosom, and you have eyes for it. I have a 
patch upon my character, and it is from you I must hear 
it. Oh, Iam to repent at your footstool, and you shall 
give me absolution! All! My dear dictator of the pro- 
prieties, to what a wanton would you have linked your- 
self! Forbear in time. Here is your precipice; behold 
it! ’—and she clapped her hands ina laughing fury to her 
bosom— hold up, hold up on the brink, ere it yawn for you. 
Nay, I will be generous surely. Go; I give you your 
liberty and your soul. Go.’ 

She ceased, 1 can conceive for no other reason than 
that her breath gave out ; so fierce she had rushed upon 
the retort. 

‘I desire neither my liberty nor my soul,’ I rejoined 
sadly. ‘It is a matter of taste and reason; and I beg you 
will hear me without temper. This Lady Betty is notori- 
ous ; her devilries have been the gossip of wits these ten 
years. I would not have you a prude, but to set yourself 
by the fashions of a common courtesan! It becomes not 
an innocent maiden.’ 

‘Innocent maiden!’ says she with a_ gesture of 
weariness. ‘Faugh! I sicken of the phrase. I'll have 
you know I set my fashion to the world’s; I live a /a 
mode ; I am parcel of the life of London.’ 

She uttered these words with a silly recklessness that 
went to my heart. 

‘You may be this, I argued, ‘when you have the blood 
of the town in your veins. Till then, you have a proper 
sobriety to observe.’ 

‘I have the blood,’ she retorted. ‘I feel it Huent in 
my body. Do I not know the world? For all your 
prudes, am I not acquainted with our humankind?’ She 
was so contemptuous that unconsciously my tone grew 
sharper. 

‘I think, madam, said I, ‘that some time you will be 
roughly confronted with your ignorance.’ 

‘Indeed !’ says she with sarcasm. ‘Iwill be a pretty 
retribution. But oh,’ she cried in an attitude of mock 
Quick, quick, I 


pray you. We must not be seen together. This 


despair, ‘there's a step on the stairs. 


innocence must be protected. Low i’ the neck and long 
i’ the gossip! I beseech you, bar the door. Maybe ‘tis 
the wicked Betty herself, or maybe, my lord the villain.’ 

‘More elegant company than I,’ I sneered. 

‘In truth—yes, she sighed, ‘and wiser. She was 
intolerable ; my anger rose at her frowardness. 

‘Why wiser of course,’ I said; ‘for he has a franker 
opinion upon your shoulders. He has had the taste 
aiready to admire them, and would doubtless wish to see 
even less of your frock.’ 

‘His wishes shall have weight, says she promptly, but 
stares at me with a little wonderment. Her blind 
perversity roused me into passion. 

‘Perhaps’ said I, scarce mindful of my words, ‘ you 
would go naked to the waist.’ 

‘For shame !’ she cried. 

‘Well, I replied with a hard laugh, ‘ you will forgive 
me, but I am in doubts where you are to stop. You will 
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without question go further. The course of your progres. 
sion is most naturally marked. Lower and lower; and at 
each descent the tribute of applause. But I am to SUppose 
that you will put a limit somewhere.’ 

She looked at me and parted her lips, but said 
nothing, casting down her eyes. It was plain she was 
embarrassed. 

‘It may be upon the point of the bosom?’ I inquired, 

She recovered herself and turned from me with 
sweep. ‘I have never considered,’ says she. ‘It will be 
at some useful place.’ 

She moved towards the door. 

‘Stay,’ said I more soberly. She turned and faced me. 
‘ After all, my dear, you have taken this advice to heart >’ 

‘Certainly, she responded, briskly. 

‘And you will follow it ?’ I asked eagerly, 

‘Why, no,’ says she, bluntly. 

‘Task you, madam,’ said I, scarce controlling my anger 
‘to be good enough to put your gown higher upon your 
neck.’ 

‘ Contrariwise, my dear friend,’ she made answer, laugh- 
ing, ‘I am thinking of cutting it lower.’ 

She pursed her lips with ostentatious indifference. 

‘I think,’ I retorted harshly, ‘that you had better go 
clothe yourself like a Manad in a garland.’ 

‘Good!’ says she, clapping her hands and laughing 
affectedly. ‘I thank yeu, Sir Puritan. It is an excellent 
notion,’ 

‘You are mad !’ I said. 

‘An excellent notion, she repeated ; ‘and there is yet 
time.’ She fled in a ripple of mocking music which drifted 
down the stairway long after she had vanished into the 
upper storeys of the house. In a confusion of angry 
thoughts I betook myself to the assembly-room, where the 
dancing was already begun. 

It was nigh half an hour later that she re-entered, and 
at the first glance I beheld such a spectacle of madeap 
audacity as excelled my worst fears. Her temper had 
carried her beyond all bounds, and I felt the scarlet 
mounting in my cheeks as I regarded her from the dis- 


tance. For the dress, comely enough, it is true, in all 


other particulars, fell so low that save for a garland of 


roses her bosom lay open to the gaze of all. Under the 
lights of that room it gleamed like marble. From the 
neck the fine satin swaggered away, as it were, in all the 
confidence of immodesty ; an impudent surge of lace and 
ruffles beat below her breasts ; crossing the warm flesh in 
a blazing loop, the roses heaved above them ; and but this 
decoration lay between her and nakedness. I was struck 
silent with my emotions, and yet I might not turn my 
glance from this breathing monument of shame. She sat 
back in her chair and convulsed her face with laughter ; so 
loud was this spurious gaiety that it seemed as though it 
had been born of wine. At all times had she been thie 
centre of attraction, but was now become queen beyond 
her former sovranty. The pack surrounded her gaping 
with their eyes. With a bitter heart I saw them one by 
one increase the circle of that insolent admiration, And 
indeed, though she laughed with all her teeth and had 
the silly languors of the veteran coquette, I could have 
sworn she was uneasy with her triumph. Once she had 
caught my eyes with a timid, weary glance: but in that 
instant it was gone, and bold and smiling shafts flew out 
to meet my lord as he picked his way towards her from 
the entrance. She waved her fan archly, and blinked 
with roguish eyelids. 

‘At last, my lord, at last!’ she sighed, with a singular 
affectation of relief. She lifted her shoulders high and 
re-arranged her roses. It was as though she would demark 
her bosom for him with her gestures, 
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‘Fie! fie!’ says my Lady Betty near me, staring through 
her glasses. ‘Look at her breasts, the wanton! ‘Tis 
most audacious, the most insolent! Faith,’ she laughed 
shrilly, ‘ I’ve lived at the top of fashion a batch of years, 
and have never dared so much. Really, ’tis an admirable 
insolence, and serves, sir—serves as a lodestone. See how 
it nets em. Come,’ and, laughing, she rapped me on the 
cheek ; ‘come, go help despoil her, my gloomy friend. 
“ Gather ye roses while ye may,” as says the Reverend 
Mr. Herrick. The roses!’ And she broke into a giggling 
laughter. 

I could searce contain my fury before her; a moment 
longer and I had betrayed myself. I rose to my feet, and 
at that instant the shameless madeap withdrawing herself 
gaily from her environing beaus, flashed through the open 
door upon my lord’s arm. My blood burned like fire ; 
and hardly aware of my own actions I too had issued from 
the room and was rushing at their heels in the dim light 
of the open terrace. At the corner I ran upon my lord 
returning solitary, a grin upon his face. 

‘Hulloa!’ says he, ‘what's this, young sir? The 
devil take your harry. You have stamped upon my foot.’ 

‘I shall hope to do better presently,’ | answered, fum- 
inz. 

His gaze slowly wandered up and down me. 

‘Humph !’ says he, tapping his snuff-box. 

‘I desire to inform you, I went on hotly, ‘ that your face 
annoys me, Cover it up, sir; cover it up,’ and I flicked my 
glove upon his cheek. He swore a deep oath and plucked 
out his sword; but then suddenly hesitated, seeming to 
think, and clapped it back again. 

‘Ah,’ says he, resuming his snuff, ‘I believe | have the 
honour to remember you.’ He grinned. ‘I fear you are 
too young and too hot,’ he said. 

‘I have made an observation upon your looks, sir,’ I 
returned savagely, ‘an observation to which | have given 
due emphasis ; and now I await your rejoinder.’ 

‘We will discuss that anon,’ he answered amiably. 
‘For the present I would advise you to use your voice less 
clamantly. There are those within hail, young gentleman, 
who live upon their gossip as others upon their wits. 
And ’tis not at the table you and I have quarrelled.’ 

‘Sir,’ I replied bowing, ‘I thank you for the hint, and 
allow me in my turn to remind you that I am here for 
your answer.’ He looked at me, grinning still. 

‘It is ill quarrelling with a woman,’ says he, ‘she will 
ever be sure to worst you.’ 

‘I donot desire you to instruct me in philosophy,’ I 
retorted. 

‘And a woman,’ says he plumply, ‘is even less patient 
of instruction.’ 

I stared into his face in wonder. 

‘’Tis a deuce of a temper,’ he said nodding, ‘and believe 
me the whip is best used for a vixen. My dear sir, why 
not give hera fright *’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked with open mouth. 

‘Why,’ says he suavely. ‘ You should weep upon my 
neck that I have already weakened her self-confidence. 
She will now be wincing from her own advances. Give 
me a little, and in sooth I'll tickle her back to you with 
wide eyes of horror.’ 

‘Sir’—I began, ‘ the devil—— 

‘Softly, said he. ‘ Let us consider a way out of this 
wilfulness.’ He stood tapping his snuffbox and seemed 
to meditate. ‘Were I of your age,’ he said presently, ‘| 
would take some sport of all this. She has given you the 
lead, the pretty wanton! Gad, I should press upon her 
hotly.’ 

‘You forget,’ I returned sharply, ‘I am to marry the 


lady.’ 
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‘To be sure,’ he rejoined, his eyes twinkling. ‘It had 
slipped my memory. Well, sir, I fear if you will not 
entertain my heroic proposition, I can give you no other 
assistance.’ 

‘I want no man’s assistance,’ I said moodily. 

‘And avery pretty spirit, says he, cocking his head at 
me. ‘ But it was an elegant fancy. Another string slipped, 
and the dress were on the floor.” He laughed, and I 
dashed away angrily into the night. 

I had no purpose in my mind, but was simply devoured 
of a voiceless jealousy and sorrow. How long I tramped 
upon the lawn I cannot say, but I must have slowly cooled 
in the night air, for my thoughts began to run smoother, 
and at last I left my lonely pilgrimage and came up the 
terrace towards the house, with calmer feelings. As I 
drew near the lighted window of the large room, a sharp, 
familiar cry sounded in my ears, and the next moment a 
figure, separating itself from the darkness, ran into the 
twilit hall. In some trepidation I too sprang forward, 
and there in the streaming light of the window stood my 
lord. He held a garland of red roses in his hand, and as 
I flew past he turned on me a very quizzical look. In my 
haste I paid no heed, but darted over the threshold, 

I overtook her on the staircase, and at the sight of me 
she shrank back against the wall with a tiny ery. And 
then in a second I had realised the infamy of that deed, 
and what my lord’s garland had portended. She bowed 
her head upon her bosom ; she put her hands before her 
face ; she made to cover herself from my eyes. I touched 
her gently on the shoulder, speaking low. She answered 
nothing, and I drew her head towards me. 

‘Sweetheart,’ I whispered. 

With a sob of shame and a passion of tears, she threw 


her arms about me. H. B. Marriorr Watson. 


MR. BALFOUR ON BI-METALLISM 


: oe courageous candour of Mr. Balfour’s address on 

Bi-metallism ought to have considerable effect on 
public opinion, From beginning to end there is no hesi- 
tation, no concealment, and no apology. Mr. Balfour 
believed in Bi-metallism before either the man or the 
subject could be regarded as being in the field of practical 
polities. He was one of the earliest supporters of the 
Bi-metallic League, and he was the first chairman of the 
Currency Commission. He was forced to surrender this 
judicial office to give his energies to the achievement of 
the most brilliant reputation of the day as a practical poli- 
tician, With the leisure of Opposition he has renewed 
his championship of currency reform; and his address 
shows that he regards the silver question as a practical 
problem that demands a speedy solution. To the general 
public the most important thing about the speech is 
simply the fact that it should have been given. When 
Bi-metallism is boldly advocated by a statesman of Mr. 
Balfour's standing, the language of vulgar abuse seems 
inappropriate ; it is felt that there may be two sides to 
the question, and that possibly his side is the best. 

To expect the general public to do more than judge 
of the balance of authority is worse than absurd: it is 
mischievous. The arguments that appeal to it on 
any monetary problem are usually fallacious, and_ bi- 
metallists have in many cases injured their cause by trying 
to be simple and popular. You can easily make the 
public believe that money is scarce, and that as conse- 
quence wages and profits are low, and trade is depressed, 
But what people mean by complaining of the scarcity 
of money is simply that they individually would like to 
have more, and that their customers should have more, 
and that every one should be better off. These opinions 
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are, no doubt, natural and possibly philanthropic, but in 
arguments on currency they are the root of the grossest 
and crudest form of the fallacy of inflation. Those who 
support Bi-metallism on such grounds would also support 
excessive issues of inconvertible paper. There is not 
one person in a thousand who would not assent to the 
scarcity of money, but there is not one in ten thousand 
who could explain the quantity theory of money. 

It must not be supposed that the bi-metallists alone 
indulge in popular fallacies. When the mono-metallists 
break silence and attempt popularity—in justice to them 
it must be said they do not often make the attempt— 
their fallacies are as bad as their language. Listen to the 
ipsissima verba of their Goliath :—‘ If bi-metallists are some- 
times reviled as lunatics, and economists like Mr. Bagehot 
can hardly be brought to overcome their disgust at the 
argument for Bi-metallism so as to turn aside even to dis- 
cuss it, they are surely not without excuse. Mathemati- 
cians do not stop to argue with squarers of the circle or 
with reasoners that the earth is flat.’ Most people who 
support mono-metallism or a gold standard by arguments 
of this kind do not know what a monetary standard is ; 
they could not answer the familiar question of Sir Robert 
Peel: ‘What is a pound?’ 

The most noteworthy quality of popular mono-metallists 
next to their language is their inconsistency, which can only 
be matched by the controversies of casuistical theology. 
They argue, for example, that gold is a commodity like 
other commodities, that its value is determined by cost of 
production, that government has nothing to do with it, 
and yet at the same time they maintain that if government 
were to abandon its gold standard they would ruin our 
commercial and financial supremacy. 

The simple truth is that the so-called silver question is 
in reality a group of most difficult problems, as any one 
can see at a glance by looking over the table of contents 
of the general report of the recent Commission on gold 
and silver. If Bi-metallism were capable of being made 
popular and intelligible, the feat must have been accom- 
plished in Mr. Balfour's speech. It is a model of lucid, 
temperate reasoning, and perfectly free from popular 
fallacies. It displays at the same time thorough acquaint- 
ance with the most recent work of political economists, 
and a complete grasp of the actual monetary situation. 

To begin with, Mr. Balfour shows that cost of produc- 
tion can itself only act through demand and supply ; and 
it is to this fundamental law of value that bi-metallists 
appeal. When people speak glibly of the value of gold 
and silver being dependent on their cost of production, 
what do they really mean ?—which cost of production ? 
that at the worst mine or that at the best mine? Do 
they mean the cost of this year’s supply or the cost of all 
the supplies in existence? If they mean the former, how 
does the cost of some two per cent. of the whole deter- 
mine the value of all the rest? If they mean the latter, 
how can the present value of the precious metals depend 
upon—e.g., the labour of Roman slaves and Mexican 
Indians who died centuries ago ? 

Next Mr. Balfour appeals to the historical argument. 
During the present century the relative proportions in the 
annual production of gold and silver were completely 
changed. At the beginning of the century the proportions 
were roughly three-fourths of silver to one of gold, and 
in 1855 they became less than one-fourth of silver to more 
than three-fourths of gold. Yet in spite of this the ratio 
of gold to silver remained practically steady, and strangely 
enough at the ratio of the bi-metallic system adopted by 
the French government. Again, the proportions changed, 
but still the ratio remained steady until in an evil moment 
the governments of the world made an exceptional demand 
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for gold and discredited silver. The steadiness of tho 
ratio—if the bi-metallic theory is not accepted—ean only 
be explained in the words of Mr. Balfour, ‘ by a series of 
hypotheses each of them extravagant.” 

The third stage of the argument is to show that the 
present system or want of system is thoroughly bad and 
productive of serious practical inconveniences. Inthe first 
place we have an appreciating standard which vitiates the 
meaning of contracts over long periods : which increases 
for example the burden of national and municipal debts 
of debentures and of mortgages. In the second place 
the exchanges with silver-using countries are thrown out 
of gear, and the Indian Government in particular is put 
to great loss. Thirdly, there are the financial troubles of 
the United States and the members of the Labour Unioy 
which have large stocks of silver—full legal tender, and 
yet depreciated relatively to gold. 

To all these troubles bi-metallism would put an end, and 
accordingly Mr. Balfour insists on the general conclusion 
that it is both desirable and practicable. The only real 
difficulty indeed is the actual ratio that should be adopted, 
On this topic Mr. Balfour did not touch ; he probably felt 
that it was hopeless to carry a popular audience any 
deeper into the mysteries of currency reform. , 

There is only one passage in the whole address to which 
serious objection may be made. ‘It was a question,’ Mr, 
Balfour said, ‘upon which every citizen must make up his 
mind,’ The thing is impossible ; the attempt could only 
end ina crop of delusions, or—to repeat the ancient jest ; 
of lunatics. Ifthe general public would first of all master 
the principles of political economy, and the principles of 
the theory of money, and then the report of the Cur- 
rency Commission, a referendum might be made to the sur- 
vivors. But this too is ‘a series of hypotheses each of them 
extravagant.’ If members of Parliament, foreign traders, 
managers of banks, insurance companies, and la haut 
finance in general, would study the question seriously, then 
It is the inertia 
of those who ought to know better that must be 


we might hope fora satisfactory solution. 


overcome, The appeal to the general public is useless or 
mischievous. Asa constant reader in search of fallacies 
for purposes of academic illustration, I may say without 
vanity—Crede experto, J. Surenp Niciorson, 


\ 





REVIEWS 
A NEW ANTHOLOGY 


Tyric Love. FEdited by WILLIAM Watson. ‘The Golden 
Treasury’ Series. London: Macmillan. 


The idea of Mr. Watson’s little book, the new number in an 
excellent and famous series, is very good ; but the treatment is 
not seldom lacking in distinction, and—what is worse—is very 
often not discreet. There are faults of taste in the very sonnet 
dedicatory : together with a jumble of purposes whose efiect 
foreshadows in some sort the volume’s own. ‘Thus, in one line 
you read that ‘ the v/s/¢s of the Muse deget’ a selection of ‘ floral 
spoils’ which are in the next line ‘dorm of her /vead’: a muddi- 
ness of statement not even the exigencies of rhyme may serve 
to excuse. Again, the poet, ina burst of confidence (like Mr. 
Micawber), calls on his dedicatee to take at his hands, ‘In 
pledge of all the songs he longs to sing,’ this present ‘ garland 
of melodious flowers ’—(surely a perilous ‘ assortment of differ- 
ences ’?)—till he (the author of Wordsworth’s Grave) ‘Another 
wreath from his own garden bring’: when, presumably, this one 
will be found to have served its turn, and may go hang. ‘ Here, 
in effect he says, ‘is a musical chaplet culled from the work; 
of Shakespeare, Fletcher, Herrick, Burns, Walter Herries Pol- 
lock, Byron, Coventry Patmore, and others. Be pleased to 
amuse yourself with it in the meantime: in short, until I can 
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weave you a fragrant su/e of little things of my own!’ It is 
probable that Mr. Watson intended to convey a different im- 
pression from this. But intention is not effect ; and his expres- 
sion is so very far from being an absolute, that the temptation 
to fasten some such ambition upon him is at least pardonable. 
Then, turning to his introduction, you rejoice to find that he is 
none of those who will have it that all the lyric outcome of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean years is “so facto worth admiring : 
that, in fact, he has drawn upon its services ‘with a sparingness 
which, to some critical scholars whose enthusiasm I respect on 
general grounds no less than I value their erudition, will appear 
regrettable’; but you are not a little startled when (in the 
sequel) you com? to realise the full import of his confession. 
For the rest, his remarks about the general tendency and effect 
of this particular section of English verse are judicious in them- 
selves and are neatly put. But they lose a great deal of their 
value—or, rather, they fall under grave suspicion of being better 
than their author knew—when you find him describing Dray- 
ton’s ‘ Nay, I have done, you get no more of me,’ as ‘ coarse in 
feeling as it is rude in expression’: whereas its blunt and 
downright felicity it is that helps to make the inimitable 
sequence of conceits by which it is presently followed so entirely 
admirable in effect. And how (you ask) would Mr. Watson 
himself have put the line? He complains of a ‘want of 
knightliness’ ; but was just then atime for that? Was the note 
of laughter in it wholly displeasing to the lady? Would it seem 
any knightlier or more ‘gentlemanly’ in Wordsworthian dufile 
than it does in lusty Draytonese? We trownot. Oa the other 
hand, there is no fault to find with the observations the antho- 
logist is pleased to record concerning the Carolines, the men 
of the Restoration, and the Moderns ; though the love-making 
of these last is not, perhaps, so steeped in gloom as, on his 
representation of them, his readers must believe. 
or the anthology itself, it is not wholly lyrical, but includes 
excerpts from plays—(all of them Shakespeare’s, though Flet- 
cher might assuredly have been found serviceable, too ; and in 
The Sad Shepherd there is at least one lyrical burst of singular 
intensity) —a passage from /aradise Lost (which is epic, or 
it is nothing), a couple of bits from Abelard and Heloise ; 
many of its numbers (two hundred and six in all) are the work 
of living writers; it is divided into divers sections—‘ Love's 
Tragedies,’ namely, ‘Romance of Love,’ ‘ Love’s Philosophy,’ 
‘Love and Nature,’ ‘ Chivalric Love,’ ‘ Love’s Divine Comedy,’ 
‘The Wings of Eros,’ and ‘Love with Many Lyres’; its 
arrangement is purely arbitrary, so that historical or critical 
interest it has none. It seems probable that on this last 
point Mr. Watson will encounter not a little adverse criticism. 
Certain it is that his method is very largely responsible for the 
impression, as of a ‘jumble of purposes,’ which we found 
foreshadowed in that unlucky opening sonnet. Having decided 
upon the use of subdivisions, he found, no doubt, that such a 
method was imposed upon him by the conditions under which 
he had chosen to work. But the result is none the less deplor- 
able for that ; for the confusion of styles and ideals is so per- 
sistent and so irreducible that under this aspect at least, the 
book is like nothing so much as a disordered rag-bag. 
take the first section, for instance 
and see what we can make of that. 
from the Midsummer Nights Dream; goes on to /lelen of 
Nirkconnel; leaps thence to Mr. Patmore’s most excellent De- 
parture and the ‘ Low, my Lute,’ song from Queen Mary ; jumps 
to ‘Where shall the Lover Rest’ and J/armion, to Blake's 
* Never seek to tell thy Love,’ to the Byron of ‘When we Two 
Parted’: to hurry back across the ages and come a dreadful 
cropper over a triolet by Mr. Robert Bridges : and so—by 
way of Burns, Beddoes, Scott, Kingsley, Pope, Keats, Dobell, 
Mr. A. G. Butler, Shelley, Mr. Alfred Austin, Byron, Shelley, 
Mr. W. H. Pollock, Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, Waly Waly, Smith (Alex- 
ander), Shakespeare (A//’s I1e//, etc.), Matthew Arnold, Burns, 
Pope, Burns (Zo A/ary in Heaven)—to an amazed and breath- 
less ending in Annie of Lochroyan. ‘What save bewilderment 
should come of such a farrago of ambitions and results? How 
should one decline with patience—much less delight—from 
Waly Waly (say), that immortal song, upon such hectic and 
hysterical stuff as the Barbara of Alexander Smith? From 
‘Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art’—with its 
wonderful qualities of vision and passion and style—upon such 
a merely clever pasticcio as Dobell’s Daf’ Jean? And, when 


Let us 
even ‘ Love’s ‘Tragedies,’ 
It opens with an excerpt 
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it comes to individual numbers, why has Mr. Watson preferred 
the worse, the second, the otiose and redundant version of Bonnie 
Doon before the far simpler, far stronger, far sweeter original ? 
Why, if it be a case of ‘Love’s Tragedies,’ the laboured and 
common-place artiice of Zo Mary in Heaven, and not that 
most noble expression of love and loyalty in despair, ‘It Was 
A’ for our Rightfu’ King’? Lastly, to have done with this 
part of our task, why, when your matter and ideal are tragic— 
why stultify yourself and amaze your readers by taking in a 
form so trivial and so trumpery as the triolet? ’Tis a very 
good triolet in its way. Indeed, it is worth quoting :— 


When first we met we did not guess 


That Love would prove so hard a master. 


Of more than common friendliness 
When first we met we did not guess, 
Who « oul l foretell this dire distress, 
This irretrievable disaster, 


When first we met ?—We did not guess 


ter 
i 


‘That Love would prove so hard a m 


But the sentiment and the expression are scarce less ‘anti- 
tragic’ than the form. And if Mr. Watson will have it that the 
thing was written with a tragical intent, then must Mr. Bridges 
be held guilty of an offence against art no whit less gross 
than his editor's: whose 4évwe is flagrant enough to make you 
question and mistrust his critical capacity for ever after. 

On the extreme bad taste displayed in the deliberate achieve- 
ment of all this squatter and scatter it were needless to dilate ; 
and one might take the book section by section, and deal with 
it to much the same purpose. But such fault-finding is ungra- 
cious work: especially as one is conscious throughout that Mr. 
William Watson has done his best, and has failed, if failed 
he have, out of pure over-anxiety to succeed. Let us notea few 
omissions, unaccountable or other, and have done. There is 
plenty of Shakespeare, then ; but among it is neither ‘When in 
the chronicle of wasted time’ nor ‘When to the sessions of 
sweet silent thought "—to name but these. There is a certain 
amount of Jonson; but it does not include the exquisite ‘O 
do not wanton with those eyes’—as gc od a thing of its kind as 
exists in English. There is something of Herrick ; but what is 
that amorist without Might Piece and the unsurpassed Zo 
Corinna to go a-Maying? That Campion is not all good is 
indisputable ; but Mr. Watson is too-too hard to please if, on 
his ‘doubtlessly fastidious as well as complete tests of admissi- 
bility,’ he rejected ‘ When thou must hence to shades of under- 
ground,’ and must plead pure ignorance if he would have us 
believe in him in any other capacity than that of the author of 
Wordsworth's Grave. Then what has Rochester done that his 
‘My dear Mistress’ should suffer exclusion? And Spenser, 
that neither of his immortal marriage-songs is here? And Dave- 
nant, that we should do without ‘The Lark now leaves his 
And Congreve, that we should deplore the 
absence of ‘Pious Selinda?’ And Sir Walter, that we should 
still go asking where is County Guy? And Burns—what is 
Burns without his Corv-Rigs and his ‘ Gowden locks o’ Anna,’ 
and his incomparable ‘O my luve’s like the red, red Rose?’ 
And why, with so much of Hogg, should there be naught of 
Allan Cunningham—he who sang ‘There’s kaims o’ honey 
between my luve’s lips,’ and all the rest of that piece of 
lusciousness ? And how could Mr. Meredith have let himself be 
represented by, not his magnificent Love in the Valley but, 
the rather ineffectual stuff that Mr. William Watson appears to 
think his best? And what sort of an idea do we get of the 
Rossetti, who wrote Zhe Blessed Damosel (among other things), 
from the two or three sonnets here belated and forlorn? And 
why should Leigh Hunt’s very feeble ballad of Zhe Glove and 
the Lions be taken for quotation and Cowper’s moving and 
pathetic J/y Jary be left?) And, if Mrs. Browning must be 
represented (and ‘twas fitting that she should), why could not 
Mr. Watson have given us another of the Sonnets from the 
Portuguese (‘Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand’), and 
have ‘edited, he who has ‘edited’ so fearlessly and well in 
certain cases, 4 IVoman'’s Shortcomings and (perhaps) A 
Denial? And Matthew Arnold—where are Zhe Forsaken 
Merman and ‘Hark, ah! the Nightingale?’ And Robert 
Browning—but of Azz there is nothing at all! as there is 
nothing of Mr. Morris (the poet), and nothing of Mr. Swin- 
Tennyson is an host in himself, of course ; and Mr. 
Mr, Coventry 


watery nest’? 


burne! 
Watson’s idea of Tennyson is pleasant enough. 
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Patmore contributes some admirable work, But no Browning, 
no Morris, no Swinburne, .. a book of ‘ Lyric Love’ without 
these three?... Why?.., And... in effect and finally 


ootpy ? 
oo oe WHY |} 


IBSEN’S LYRICAL DRAMAS 


Peer Gynt. Translated by WILLIAM and CHARLES ARCHER. 
London : Scott. 
Brand. Translated by WILLIAM WILSON. London: Methuen. 


The background of the Ibsenite controversy has been the 
poet’s lyrical dramas. So long as they were wrapt in the 
obscurity of anorthern tongue they were appealed to confidently 
by either side, when the conflict concerning The Doll's House 
became too bitter. ‘Ah,’ said the Ibsenite, ‘the prose dramas 
are all very well, but you have no right to discuss the poct 
unless you have read Peer Gynt, the masterpiece of all the 
ages.’ Of course the Ibsenite himself was ignorant of the work, 
which he pronounced untranslatable, but it was an excellent 
stick wherewith to beat the dog of depreciation. Many there 
were, on the other hand, who, while they detected a note of 
parochialism in Rosmersholm and its fellows, were quite pre- 
pared to admit the very admirable qualities of Brand, of Peer 
Gynt, and of Gildet fa Solhaug. But there is no longer any 
excuse for vague disputation. The most ignorant Ibsenite of 
them all may acquaint himself with the substance at least of the 
Norwegian’s greatest works, fora year ago Brand was translated 
into very respectable prose, and now Messrs. W. and C. Archer 
have published a version of Peer Gynt in unrhymed verse. The 
two dramas are the complement one of the other. It is said 
that Peer Gynt represents Norway, while Brand stands for 
Norway’s antithesis. It is scarcely necessary to b2 so precise 
in definition; but certain it is that Brand’s motto is ‘neck or 
nothing,’ and that Peer Gynt is half-heartedness personified. In 
construction Brand is the simpler and the more intense. eer 
Gynt, on the other hand, shows « re:narkante invention, as well 
as a genuine sense of humour ; and though we cannot recognise 
that it has any dramatic fitness whatever, it is a book that you 
may read with pleasure and admiration, in spite of the tedious 
allusions with which its lines are riddled. 

Though its setting is eminently modern, though Peer Gynt 
deals in bibles, rum, rice, and even cheap idols, the spirit of 
folklore is over it all. Even the title-name is borrowed from 
Asbjornsen, and trolls, witches and nixies appear among the 
dramatis persone. Bold as is the conception, it is realised with 
a certain skill, and the swift changes of scene from Norway to 
Morocco, from Morocco to Cairo, and thence back again to 
Norway, are daring in their ingenuity. Some passages of the 
play are too obvious to be amusing, and the representatives of 
the nations who accompany Peer Gynt in the palm-groves of 
Morocco are so absolutely the children of convention that 
they might wear large heads and appear in a Christmas 
pantomime. Mr. Cotton, the Englishman, murmurs ‘ God 
dam,’ and is practical: the Frenchman addresses Peer Gynt 
as ‘Monsieur’ and packs his lines with French words and 
phrases ; the German chatters the most flatulent metaphysics. 
One would have given Ibsen credit for a better insight into 
life than this superficiality implies: and, moreover, it is idle to 
rank with the Odyssey and with Don Qufrote a work which is 
so crowded with inapposite details as to b2 unintelligible to 
the English reader without a political commentary. And the 
allusions to the German-Danish Campaign and to the masterly 
inactivity of Sweden are the more distressing because 
the atmosphere and scope of the drama are essentially 
and consistently supernatural. Peer Gynt is indeed first 
cousin to the second part of Faust, and so loose and sloppy is 
its construction that it makes but a faint appeal to such as are 
pre-occupied with form. After Sophocles or A:schylus Shake- 
speare himself is unbridled. Compare Goethe—the Goethe of 
the second part of Faust—to Shakespeare: and the Bard of 

Avon is austerity itself. Goethe discarded, the most poignant 
tragedy for metaphysics, and Peer Gynt is so close packed with 
ideas and the material of satire, that you care not a jot for the 
drama. Brand, on the other hand, is more human, as it is more 
concise, and each play is distinguished by many passages of 
almost prophetic insight. In Peer Gynt there is a curious 
anticipation of Mr. Kipling’s Zom/inson. ‘A Lean Person’ 
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interrogates Peer Gynt concerning his sins with an infinite 
contempt. His traffic in slaves, his commerce with China in 
Bramah figures, seem to The Lean One mere fustian. ‘Who 

° < b] 
think you,’ asks this gruesome personage— 


‘would care 
to throw away dearly bought fuel in times 
like these on such spiritless rubbish as this ? 
There now, don't be enraged; ‘twas your sins that I scoffed at . 
and excuse my speaking my mind so bluntly. 


* * * 


What would you gain if I lodged you and boarded you ?" 


And so on: the parallel is curious and complete. But though 
the plays are often wise and sometimes witty, neither the one 
nor the other is for the stage ; and the Ibsenite who would urge 
their representation has small regard indeed for the master’s 
credit. 

The translations are both efficient. rand, as we have said, 
is done into prose. /eer Gynt purports to be verse. That js 
to say, its lines are cut up into equal lengths. But this artifice 
gives no impression of the ripple or suppleness of the original, 
which depends for its light and its movement upon rapid and 
changing rhymes. Mr. Archer's version, to be sure, is accurate 
and scholarly, but there is not a touch of poetry in it, and 
the appearance of verse it bears is only a source of irritation 
and amazement. The translators of Peer Gynt seem to have 
been influenced by Herr Ibsen in their choice of form. He 
declared expressly that ‘he would rather let Peer Gynt remain 
untranslated than see it rendered in prose.’ How he arrived 
at his preference we know not: but it is scarcely an exag- 
geration to assert that there exists no such a thing as 
a fine verse-translation. No two languages are 
enough allied in structure and rhythm to permit so inti- 
mate a relation. The sense of a foreign tongue may be 
su:gested in English, and a master may invest a prose 
translation with something of the dignity or fantasy of his 
original. But when you venture upon verse you decline 
upon paraphrase, or spoil your wits upon the composition of an 
elaborate mosaic, which is rather a trick than an achievement. 
A long line of failures might have warned Messrs. W. and C, 
Archer off a venture for which they are not especially en- 
dowed, and the conspicuous triumph of a dozen masterpieces 
should have given them confidence to represent I bsen’s iambics 
in sound English prose. For prosaic verse is not merely tedious 
to the reader, but unjust to the original; and though the 
version of Peer Gynt is faithful and ingenious, we cannot but 
regret that the authors did not resolutely neglect Herr Ibsen’s 
counsel, and give a living version rather than a curiosity. 


closely 


t 
A THEME OF HONOUR AND RENOWN 


Lancaster and York, A Century of English History (A.D. 1399- 
1485). By Sir JAMES Ramsay of Bamff, Bart. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


At last we are to get some fresh information respecting a 
century known to most of us by the early plays that Shakespeare 
revivified and quickened into endless life for his patriotic 
patrons, the gallants and groundlings of Burbage’s theatre; and 
by the glorious churches that attest the riches, piety and art of 
the East and West of England in those years which certain 
economists tell us were the best for the poor man that wou'd 
work of any we have seen between the four seas. What a 
century it is, too: a century as picturesque and as little under- 
stood as any of our strange eventful history! What ‘armoured 
shapes’ it sends flitting across the mind’s eye. The stern young 
conqueror whom the playwright has gloriously idealised, but 
who seems to have been the first Englishman who openly gave 
way tocant; the fierce French queen who fought as bravely for 
her English son, as Henry V. for his scheme of transmarine 
dominion ; the cunning Kingmaker foiled by the crafty young 
men for whom he had laid his toils in vain, that strange trio of 
tiger-brothers, Edward, George and Richard; and above them 
all the noblest figure of the century (whose foulest and most 
horrible outcome was her Breton comrade-in-arms) the Martyr 
Maid of Orleans. As real at least are the gallant Hotspur, 
and his merry loving wife, the inimitable ‘ old lad of the Castle’ 
and the sternly respectable Gascoyne, One remembers too 
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that it was the age of lawyers like Lyttleton and Fortescue, of 
two fine prose writers, Caxton and Malory, and of two poets 
—Henrysoun and Blind Harry: an age with a busy, prosaic, 
commercial side to it, an age in which men like the Pastons 
prospered and knaves like Louis XI. were more welcome than 
saints like Henry VI. 

These two fine stout blue-covered volumes, with their 
maps and portraits, are wholly concerned with the political, 
military and financial aspects of English history from the 
accession of Henry IV. to the victory of Henry VII. An 
orderly and carefully verified mass of facts Sir James Ramsay 
has given, and he has spared no pains to make his work 
complete and correct. It is a book to consult rather than 
read, a book for the studious rather than the general. It is 
not attractive in style; ordinary, sometimes very ordinary, 
English of the daily newspaper type is the vehicle. But on 
the other hand there is no neglect of truth for phrase, no 
attempt to seize picturesque effect regardless of accuracy, 
no partisanship disguising fact and upholding falsehood 
for the sake of the cause. C’est un livre honnéte et de bonne 
fot. The excellent exposition (both new and trustworthy) of 
the national finance of the period, the minute consideration 
of the military circumstance and situation of the battles and 
sieges, the immense quantity of details fixed and tested and 
referenced, are the features that strike the student. The 
result generally is the explanation and maintenance of 
‘accepted views. Thus Sir James Ramsay differs from 
Mr. Oman as to Warwick’s talents and from Mr. Mark- 
ham as to Richard’s guilt, but he fully allows Edward’s skill 
as a general, and he usually follows the Bishop of Oxford 
and Dr. Lingard in his judgments. But he does not often judge 
his personages at all, nor does he seem to care for that drawing 
of ‘characters’ in which the Oxford historians, from Clarendon 
downward, have delighted and excelled. He wants to present 
events plainly as they occurred, and he is content to leave the 
appreciation and consequential effects of these events to other's 
judgments and theories. ‘There is no blame to him for this, he 
chooses the kind of historical work which he can do best—and 
does it. We want the economic and social history of the 
country done in the same spirit, and when all the facts are thus 
classified and verified, it will then be possible to explain many 
of the strange phenomena of a perplexing time: a time preg- 
nant of great issues, atime of contradictions, a time when, even 
in England, there are anticipations, of the Modern spirit. Such 
epochs as the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries in England are 
not only interesting in themselves, but attract by reason 
of the strange legacies they have left, the silent growths they 
fostered. ‘They are at first unduly despised by the men of 
letters as dark and featureless, but they repay study, espe- 
cially to the statesman who can trace the warning symptoms, 
the slight seismic disturbances that herald the cataclysm. 
Sir James Ramsay’s book, indispensable to every decent 
public and private library is one which every teacher will 
be glad to read, and every student to have. 

The get-up is good, the cover sightly, the printing clear and 
large, but the author’s system of quotation marks and para- 
graphing seems both hideous and unnecessary and mars his 
pages. It is perhaps worth a note that the Windsor portrait of 
Henry VI. seems to bear traces of obvious derivation from the 
King’s College portrait. As both are rightly given by Sir 
James Ramsay, the comparison is easy ; for instance, the collar, 
pendant and the position of his hands are natural in the Cam- 
bridge and incomprehensible in the Royal picture. The latter 
is possibly an old replica, and may (as is often the case) have 
suffered badly from repainting. Sir James was ill-advised in 
omitting an index, however brief, though one understands that 
with the prospect of an index to some half-dozen large volumes 
before him the spirit may well have boggled. We hope that he 
may be able to complete these earlier volumes of which he 
speaks in his preface. We have no modern work on the four- 
teenth century in England, and Lingard still holds the field, 
in spite of the huge accession of new material that the 
last half century has brought within reach. Scotland has 
certainly done her share in the historical work of the century 
and the advent of such industrious scholars as Sir James Rams.y 
will help to fill the void left by the death of Skene, Let us 
hint in conclusion that neither the French nor the Scottish his- 
torians of the past have ever found careful, and even choice, 
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diction incompatible with direct and accurate statement, and 
that the Nemesis of unmerited neglect sooner or later, generally 
sooner, falls upon those who are not (like Nature) ‘careful of 
the type.’ 


NEW NOVELS 


Fresh from A Far-off Melody, and with A Humble Ro- 
mance and A New England Nun in remembrance, one 
cannot choose but repeat that Miss Wilkins is past master 
of the short story. She was already the prose laureate of 
middle age, mediocrity, and the trivial round. And in 
Young Lucretia and other Stories (London: Osgood) she 
approves herself a very successful interpreter of childhood— 
its little ways, its half-fledged fancies, the sorrows and joys it 
feels so vividly yet finds so hard to tell. Her wonderful 
gift—a gift part divination, part memory, and part sympathy 
—reveals these things, or enables her to recreate them, and 
makes her touch strangely expressive and magical. All these 
thirteen stories show in greater or less degree a delicate insight 
into child life, especially in its relations with elder people. 
Every one of them ends well, yet none has any touch of the 
smug or the commonplace. Miss Wilkins has the rare faculty 
of making the dullest see with her own eyes. Young Lucretia 
with her yearning to be less unlike her school-fellows and her 
sturdy determination to support the family reputation; Little 
Fidelia with her long waiting at the ‘store’; Ann Mary, Sarah 
Jane and S.]J.’s doll ; Ann Lizy and her work-bag ; Little Mirandy 
of the spirited encounter with the fierce Cap’n Mosely ; last but 
not least, ‘The Dickey Boy’—all are instinct with observation, 
humour, and pathos. Even the inanimate objects take on a 
something of these qualities, and grow curiously interesting. 
A word or two, and you are placed in familiar relations with 
persons, places, and things ; while the art which does it all is 
dissembled by a process of thought, at once finely human yet 
exceeding individual, Miss Wilkins alone can achieve. 

Also engendered of These States are Cynthia Wakeham's 
Money (London: Putnam), by Anna Katharine Green, and 
A Little Norsk (London : Unwin) by Hamlin Garland. The 
first is a kind of fairy tale (to adopt Mr. Lang’s pleasant de- 
scription of the works of Fortuné du Boisgobey) and deals with 
possible impossibilities in the true Gaboriau spirit. But the 
workmanship is anything but distinguished—in fact, is coarse 
and primitive exceedingly ; so that the general effect is pretty 
much that of one of those fairy-books (so-called) whose garish 
colouring and intolerable design do year by year demoralise 
our youngest youth. Now, Fortuné was no writer ; and Gaboriau, 
writer as he was, could make mistakes with the worst of them. 
But both Gaboriau and Fortuné were artists, each after his kind; 
and the good work of both is convincing (while it lasts) because 
each of them did his very best with that he had in hand, and 
looked for his reward in the gratified interest of his readers— 
an effect which, after all, was pleasantly apparent in the cheque- 
book of his publisher. This result, Miss Green appears unable 
to ambition ; and, after her achievement of that excellent device 
of Will upon Will—(what would not Gaboriau have given for 
the idea ?)—ner story settles quietly into slush, and becomes 
impossible to reading man. Of a very different quality is Mr. 
Hamlin Garland’s idyll of a Dakota farm. Here you have a 
man writing his very best, and telling all he knows of what 
seems to be a special subject; and yet the end of it all is 
Vanity. The snowstorms are amusing enough: the rest is 
not. It is exceedingly clever: and its purpose is artistic ; 
and you wish there were more of it—or, at all events, you wish 
that Mr. Garland—with his endowment of talent, observation, 
intention—had been able to do better than he has done. Still, 
it is a bookling none can despise, but anybody who cares for 
sincere work should read. 

Rosnt Harvey( London : Chapman) is portrayed by Hannah 
Lynch as a gentle maid of nineteen. She read Spinoza’s 
‘Ethics,’ and Kant’s ‘ Kritic’ in the original: held her own 
views on German Metaphysics ; and was secretly inclined to 
Positivism. Browning and Wordsworth she admired ; Tenny- 
son she did not greatly esteem. Her parents’ taste in literature 
was to her a lasting grief. She induced them to try George 
:liot; but the mother sneered at Zhe A/ill on the Floss and 
the father dozed over the second chapter of A/tddlemarch, so 
Miss Harvey only smiled a ‘tender benignant smile’ and 
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wrapped herself more inextricably in her mantle of intellectual 
solitude. Into this isolation stepped her little brother's tutor, 
and he shared her mental and physical loneliness to such an 
extent that her mother evinced her disapproval by slapping 
Miss Harvey, who thus remonstrated : ‘this method of maternal 
assertion is dangerous: you tax my forbearance somewhat 
severely.’ The cultured rebuke so incensed the irate mother 
that she replied by tearing her daughter’s hair. The tutor lett 
and forgot the maid ; indeed, he married a Grecian lady who 
possessed ‘an amber g.ize,’ a ‘ perfectly Juminous’ expression, 
and other qualifications for matrimony. About this time Miss 
Harvey’s mother and brother died, and the father—remarkable 
for his sunburnt palms—passed also. Mistress of three 
thousand a year, Miss Harvey now travelled the world, and was 
a wet blanket wherever she roamed, till she met a Greek 
endowed with ‘an acrobatic grace of movement’ and a guitar: 
and, ‘when the lonely heart had learnt to put forth small red 
blossoms of affection,’ him she wed. ’Tis a terrible tale, and 
the vapidity thereof is great as its length. 

Mr. Julian Sturgis reprints in a single volume eight magazine 
stories. It is twenty years—eighteen, to speak by the almanac— 
since the tirst of them appeared in Blackwood, and the last of 
them, which has not been previously published, is called, like 
the volume, 4/fer 7Zwenty Years (London: Chapman). They 
are a good deal alike,and all worth reading if you want to 
read stories, being all manifestly the work of a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a man of (not new) humour. We like best ‘A 
Child of Science,’ which is humourous and grim. The title- 
story is a strong sketch of a good man gone wrong. The 
weakest point in it is that he went wrong by reason of not 
thinking of a simple and obvious expedient : that of setting out 
to make his fortune when the opportunity offered, and promising 
either to return to the then partner of his fate or to send for 
her to join him. He saw no middle course between the total 
sacrifice of the opportunity and that of the lady. Nevertheless, 
the story is capably told, as all Mr. Sturgis’s stories are. 

Gentleman Upcotts Daughter (London: Unwin) by ‘Tom 
Cobbleigh,’ is No. 19 in the ‘ Pseudonym Library,’ and is charac- 
teristic of that collection of story-books. ‘Gentleman Upcott 
was a sort of Micawber in humble circumstances. His Christian 
name was Ebenezer but they called him Gentleman because he 
was so proud. Miller Biddlecombe hated him, and made 
schemes for his ruin, but the miller’s son George loved the ‘ Gen- 
tleman’s’ daughter Ruth, and she loved him. And Ebenezer 
had an uncle Granger, who was a worthy and humourous old 
bachelor. And these all acted after their kind, until a catas- 
trophe softened Miller Biddlecombe’s heart ; when everything 
came right. We have read things like most of it before, here 
and there, but it is all rather well done, and Mr. ‘Cobbleigh’s’ 
dialect, whether good Somerset or not, is more effective than 
disagreeable. 

For the longest of the tales in Mr. W. H. Pollock’s Azng 
Zub (London: Henry) he acknowledges the suggestion of Mr, 
Brookfield and the co-operation of Mr. Besant. Mr. Pollock, 
however, was quite capable of writing ‘ Sir Jocelyn’s Cap ’ single- 
handed. It is not a miracle of workmanship, but it is agree- 
able enough, being as it were, King Midas up-to-date. The 
dog who gives his name to the collection is well found, but he 
comes from America, we dare swear. One or twoof the stories 
deal with the supernatural, but in such a spirit of farce as be- 
comes the modern cynic. One piece is Tourgenieffs 7yrozs 
Kencontres, and is none the worse for that. On the whole you 
may dip pleasantly into the contents, and if you read with no 
particular sense of elation, you will conclude with no definite 
feeling of disappointment. 

The New Eden, by C.J. Cutcliffe Hyne (London : Longmans), 
is a pretty fantasy. Some wise and speculative archduke had, 
it seemed, placed a man and woman on ideal and contiguous 
islands, and left them to develop. Their original state is not 
fully explained, but you are to suppose them to have been 
as much like primeval human beings as possible. The story 
is of their growth and intercourse; it has openings for 
philosophy and dogmatism that are not taken so well as they 
might be; but so far as it goes the execution is laudable. 
We are not sure that the names of the book and _ its 
characters were well advised. Some people may think they 
show a want of respect for the accepted Adam and Eve, 
And this Adam and Eve, moreover, being, however ignorant, 
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children of an old world, are not on the same plane as 
their prototypes. The woman, for instance, displays an 
instinctive coquetry which is the result of many centuries of 
inherited experience. She really comes from Mr. Meredith’s 
company of ladies, with the trappings of civilisation left our. 
But this may be to take Mr. Hyne more seriously than he 
wishes. His moral seems (for it is not unduly forced upon 
you) to be that woman is the practical animal, and man the 
dreamy or poetic ; that human lots, savage or civilised, are 
much alike in their balance of pain and pleasure. He is ofte 
amusing, as in the description of Adam’s attitude towards his 
son. But why did he make his woman articulate to begin 
with, and his man not? 


ISRAEL IN SARMATIA 
Zhe Nex 


mann. 
The Jew at Home. 


/vodus. By HAROLD FREDERIC. London: Heine. 


By JOSEPH PENNELL. Same publishers. 


Tradition tells that the first great exodus of the Jews into 
the land between the Dnieper and the Vistula was brought 
about by a Polish prince who had taken to himself a spouse, or a 
favourite, from among the daughters of Israel. And since then 
Mordecai has sate ever at the gate, till Poland and Lithuania 
are Greater Jewry. Those royal lovers have much to answer 
for; all Eastern Europe groans and travails on their account 
until this hour. The new Land of Promise has become the 
Land of Despair. The Jew has been the subject of. ukases 
and experiments innumerable. He has been persecuted ; and 
he has been exploited. He has been dragooned, and he has 
been chivied from piilar to post : he has even been—this, how- 
ever, but rarely— wheedled, and he has been bribed. The one 
so:t of treatment he has never received, in Russia at least, is 
fair play. Doubtless those who groan under him have brought 
it all upon themselves. In stealing Poland they stole her Jews, 
and each accomplice Power has the Jews she deserves. but 
that does not make the presence of Jewry as a clot in the 
political system, either to be digested or ejected, a problem 
easier to unriddle. If notthe most important and dangerous, 
it is the most puzzling and perplexing, question in the scope of 
European politics. English and American observers insist 
on fighting over it with the weapons and in the tone of 
medieval controversy. For the Jew, as he is to be found 
between the meridians of Buda-Pesth and Moscow, has the 
property of drawing out all the prejudice and savagery still 
latent in Christianity. 

For instance, two men 
Frederic —both sharp-witted and sharp-sighted, both with a 


Mr. Joseph Pennell and Mr. Harold 


pretty turn also for sharpness of speech, go out to Eastern 
Europe in search of the truth and of journalistic copy ; an 
fate or natural selection throws the Jew in their way. One 
curses him with gusto; while the other blesses him alto- 
gether. One lays the blame of the almost hopelessly wretched 
and degraded condition of the Jew within ‘the Pale’ and in 
the adjoining countries chiefly on the shoulders of the Chosen 
People itself; the other discovers the author of his 
misery in a heavy figure in long overcoat and big boots, with 
itching palm and many orders—the Russian /chinovnih, in 
short. Mr. Pennell would apparently take up the work of dra. 
gooning the Jews, of segregating them, of breaking up their 
exclusive habits, and compelling them to live after the fashion 
of the Gentiles about them, which Nicholas tried for many 
years, and abandoned because he found it made them still 
more exclusive and peculiar than before. Mr. Frederic 
would begin, at least, by giving the Jews of Russia more 
liberty—they could hardly have less; although Mr. Pennell, 
from his observations in Hungary and Galicia, is of opinion 
that the Jew in these countries only abuses freedom when he 
has it: ‘As I saw the Polish Jew in Kieff, in Berdicheff, on 
the Russian frontier, he was no poorer, no more miserable, 
no dirtier, no more a subject of deserving pity than the Polish 
Jew in Austria and Hungary.’ In some respects, indeed, this 
observer thinks the Ebrew better off in Russia than he is 
across the frontier, because he is compelled, in certain sani- 
tary matters, which may be neglected with impunity at 
Brody, or Lemberg, or Maramoros Sziget, to make him- 
self a comparatively respectable-looking member of society, 
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Most Jews, he affirms, being transplanted across the border, 
and left to the freedom of their own will, ‘indifferent to 
all the decencies of life, . . . . relapse into the dirt in which— 
and perhaps this is one of their chief grievances against the 
Kussian Government—they are not so free to wallow in Russia. 
They like dirt ; they like to herd together in human pigsties ; 
they like to live on worse than nothing; .... they like to 
make money out of the immorality of the Christian’ This is 
coming as near to spitting on the Jew’s gabardine as is decent 
in print. Nobody, and certainly no Jew, can like to live on 
worse than nothing. One who draws an indictment against a 
whole people should at least be sure of his ground. He should 
be consistent with himself and with the fundamental facts of 
human nature. Mr. Pennell’s regard for consistency may be 
judged from his testimony, first that ‘it is not, so far as I can 
discover, until after the Jew is dead that he has the slightest 
pride in his looks,’ and then, a page or two further on, that ‘the 
Jew takes the greatest possible pride in his costume, and 
‘shows the keenest pride in his ringlets, going to the barber to 
have them curled and shedding tears when they must be cut 
off’ Indeed, Mr. Pennell’s evidence is rank with that Jew- 
baiting spirit which is the scandal of Christendom. But his 
notes, and, far more, his brilliant sketches, have real value and 
interest each after their kind. 

Mr. Frederic also brings an indictment affecting a whole 
people: the people, but more especially the rulers, great 
and small, of Russia. He has vastly more material and 
more reason on his side than Mr. Pennell, who ascribes 
the calamities that have made the Jew of Russia and Poland 
the most pathetic figure of modern history primarily to 
the fact that he is endowed with a double dose of original 
sin. Mr. Frederic tells the long, dreary, and most shameful 
story of the dealings of the Jew and the Muscovite. It is a 
story of barbarous ill-usage, of unscrupulous plundering, of 
persistent blundering ; and the latest chapter is the most infa- 
mous. For centuries the Jew in Russia has been subjected to 
a pressure that would have squeezed all the spirit of good and 
manliness out of the best endowed race : you can but marvel, 
indeed, at the sorry virtues he has managed to retain. Mr, 
Frederic shows the process by which Mr. Pennell’s exports 
have been manufactured. The reproach of the Russians 
is that, in their stolidity and stupidity, in their racial and 
religious prejudices, and in their supine submission to the 
will of their masters, they have made themselves the tools as 
well as the victims of tyranny. As the Tzar and the 
host of priests, black and grey, and of officials have sat 
on them, so have they tried to sit upon the Jews, who 
have only their sharpened wits and their genius for bargaining 
to protect them. The privileges under which Jews have been 
allowed to live and trade outside ‘the Pale’ have been 
cancelled, and the wretched creatures have been hustled, with 
every circumstance of cruelty, out of their homes and over the 
frontier. New and yet more oppressive regulations have been 
passed, whereof the whole efiect, if not the deliberate object, 
is to concentrate the Hebrew millions upon the western 
border, to squeeze them out of the country into the towns, to 
strip them of their property and rights, and generally to 
render conditions intolerable. In such circumstances they 
are bound to seek escape in the direction offering the 
least resistance. Accordingly, they stream away from the 
House of Bondage, carrying with them naught but their rags, 
the seeds of moral and physical pestilence, and the marks of 
centuries of servitude ; they settle within the borders of Austria 
and Prussia, in such guise as Mr. Pennell saw and sketched : 
they find their way to Hamburg and other ports of outlet, 
whence their fellow-religionists make haste to help thema stage 
farther, to England or to America, where they settle down as 
the dregs of Whitechapel or the Bowery. As a policy, this 
course of thrusting a people plundered, oppressed, and de- 
graded upon the neighbours who are the tyrant’s enemies out- 
Machiavels Machiavel ; it could only be attributed to or worked 
out by the Great Malefactor. What steps can the civilised take 
to defend themselves from infection? Jews, after all, as even 
Mr. Pennell will admit, have a right to live: they cannot be 
‘slaughtered at the port of entry.’ Russia cynically leaves her 
neighbours to settle the problem as they please. She means to 
rid herself of her Jews, and in this also she is taking the short 
cut back to barbarism. 
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OLD AND NEW 


A Calendar of Verse (London: Percival) is as pretty a book 
as one often sees ; Mr. Saintsbury introduces the matter in a 
very readable preface ; the twelve poets drawn upon are Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Coleridge, Herrick, Shelley, Wm. Morris, 
Keats, Byron, Campion, Sir Walter, Wordsworth, and Milton ; 
it is altogether a satisfactory performance. In Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Pamphlets, the new number of the ‘ Pocket Library of 
English Literature’ (Percival), are opuscula by Lely and Lodge 
and Gabriel Harvey, Greene’s Groat’s Worth of Wit (a worth- 
less performance), Nash’s Prognostication, and Dekkar's Gu//s 
Hornbook, a choice which might have been bettered ; with 
the usual editorial introduction. Zhe Lady's Dressing Room 
(London: Cassell), translated by Lady Colin Campbell from 
the French of Baroness Staafe contains good counsel and sound 
sense set forth with an intolerable deal of jabber. Mr. Rhys’s 
Selections from Sydney Smith (London: Scott), a recent 
number in ‘ The Scott Library,’ is intelligently compiled and by 
no means difficult to read. Zhe /nspector-General (London ; 
Scott), Mr. Arthur Sykes’ translation of Gogol’s Revizér, is 
well done, and is more or less amusing: but was it worth the 
trouble. Of Joe Miller in Motley (London: Leadenhall Press 
it may suffice tosay that the matter is worthless and the get 
up in the worst possible taste. Miss Elizabeth Lee who is 
responsible for the Humours of France (Scott), in the ‘ Inter- 
national Humour’ Series, writes prose and verse with ease ; 
but her book, which ranges from the Fabliaux to Paul Verlaine, 
is more or less useless alike to those who can and to those who 
cannot read French. 

The pseunonymous author of Days in Clover (London: 
Sampson Low), who signs himself ‘The Amateur Angler,’ has 
set himself a difficult task in seeking to win attention to his 
placid record of uneventful excursions, republished (from Zhe 
Fishing Gazette) in an elegant little parchment-tound volume, 
and enriched with some marvellously sharp ‘ process’ illustra- 
tions. Yet it is a pleasant book enough for an idle hour and 
a not too exigent reader. Our author pretends to no skill in 
fishing, and indeed many of his sketches contain no mention 
of the gentle art: his aim is rather to carry you from the 
humming city to the placid romance of the country: and 
Folkestone, Itchen and Wye, and certain portions of Wales 
are the base upon which his slender structures are contrived. 
As to the first of these, we entirely refuse to agree ‘that not 
one ina hundred of the casual visitors have seen, or ever heard 
of, this pretty bit of Fairyland ’—the Warren, to wit. And you 
feel almost inclined to be angry with him at the outset, when 
he tells you, ‘I soon get tired of the sight of the sea.’ 

If care and painstaking and no little knowledge of the 
mysteries of veterinary science as well as of the intricacies of 
law can make a useful manual, of service not merely to the 
practitioner but tothe great army of laymen who have dealings 
in horse-flesh, then Zhe Law of Horses (Edinburgh: Green), 
by D. Ross Stewart, M.A., LL.B., Advocate, should rank high 
among its kind. Its every page bears testimony to the accurate 
research which has gone to its making. A somewhat more 
succinct statement of that exceedingly involved department— 
Representation and Guarantee were (to our thinking) to be 
desired in a work of this calibre. But it is no light task to 
focus the vast mass of not very consistent judicial decision on 
this head to clear and distinct foints, and the rough and 
ready methods in use among them that trade in horses do 
not make the process of bringing order out of chaos any the 
easier. ‘Taken as a whole, the book should adequately fulfil 
its purpose. 

We have also received an excellent Guide fo the Canary 
Islands (London: Philip), by J. H. T. Ellerbank; a useful 
handbook entitled Zhe Church and Her Story (London: 
Griffith), by G. H. Nye; the annual volumes of Good Words 
London : Isbister) and Sunday at Home (same publishers), 
which are both admirable in their way; Poems of the Hon, 
Roden Noel (London: Scott), edited by Robert Buchanan ; 
Pierrille (London: Whittaker), by Jules Claretie, edited by 
James Boielle ; An Angel’s Visit (London: Gibbings), by 
Agnes Marchbank ; a new edition of Hours in a Library (Lon- 
don: Smith Elder), by Leslie Stephen ; a new edition, being 
the third, of Zhe New Spirit (London : Scott), by Havelock 
Ellis; a new edition, being the third, of § The’ Practical Guide 
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to Algiers (London: Philip), by G. W. Harris; a new edition 
of Zhe Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes (Edinburgh : 
Douglas), in four handy volumes exquisitely printed ; a new 
edition of Grania (London: Smith, Elder), by the Hon. Emily 
Lawless ; a new edition of 72 the Roar of the Sea (London: 
Methuen), by S. Baring Gould ; and a new edition of The Great 
Show in Kobol-land (London : Osgood), by F. R. Stockton. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
Fiction 


Archie Carew. J. Francis. London: Ward and Downey. 

A Tangled Web. Lady Lindsay. London: Black. 

Al Bad Purler. G. ¥. Underhill. London: Remington. 

Absolutely True. Irving Montagu. London: W. H. Allen. 

A Daughter of the South. B. Harrison. London: Cassell. 

Allis Well. E.S. Holt. London: Shaw. 

An American Monte Cristo. Julian Hawthorne. London: 
W. H. Allen. 2 vols. 

An Angel's Visit. Agnes Marchbank. London: Gibbings. 

An Exquisite Fool. London: Osgood. 

A Phantom from the East. Pierre Loti. Translated by J. E. 
Gordon. London: Unwin. 

Approaches. A. Lynch. London: Remington. 

Don Orsino. ¥. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan. 

Far Cathay and Further Ind. A Ruxton Macmahon. London : 
Hurst. 

His Angel. Wenry Herman. London: Ward and Lock. 

His Grace. W.E. Norris. London: Methuen. 2 vols. 

flypocrites. Y1.C. Davidson. London: Sampson Low. 

Infelix. Lady Duntze. London: Ward and Downey. 

Judith Grant. Mrs. Lockett. London: Hutchinson. 3 vols. 

Mrs. Bligh. Rhoda Broughton. London: Bentley. 

Once. C. Yorke. London: Jarrold. 

Pearla. M. Betham-Edwards. London: Isbister. 


3 vols. 


Pratt Portraits. Anna Fullar. London: Putnam. 
The Brown Portmanteau. Curtis Yorke. London: Jarrold. 
The Clocks of Rondaine. ¥F.R. Stockton. London: Sampson 


Low. 
The Divers. Hume Nisbet. London: Black. 
The Story of Allan Gordon. Lindsay Anderson. 
Chapman. 
Winnie Travers. A. Lisle. 


London : 


London: Hutchinson. 


VERSE 


Ballad of Beau Brocade. 
Paul. 5s. 

Bric-a-brac Ballads. Goosestep. London; Leadenhall Press. 

Columius. S Jetferson. London: Arnold. 63. 

Early Poems. Sit R.J. Cust. London: Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Lyric Love. Edited by William Watson. London: Macmillan. 
2s. Od. 
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Austin Dobson. London: Kegan 


TRAVEL 


Artistic Travel in Normandy. London : 
Sampson Low. tos. 6d. 

Cairo. S. Lane-Poote. London: Virtue. 12s. 6d. 
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Philip. 3s. 

Holiday Wanterings in Madeira. A. EF. W. Marsh. London: 
Sampson Low. 6s. 

In Savage Isles and Settled Lands. 3. ¥. S. Baden-Powell. 
London: Bentley. 21s. 

Moro:co As It Is. Stephen Bonsal. London: W. 
7s. 6d. 

Nooks and Corners of Herefordshire. H.T.Timmins. London: 
Stock. 2Is. 

Lent Life in Tiger Land. J. \nglis. London: Sampson Low. 
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Henry Blackburn. 
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ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES: [Lectures on Buddhism— 
Lectures on the Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. By HENRY 
PARRY Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and Chancellor of 
St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE SECOND VOLUME OF DR. BOYD'S REMINISCENCES. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS.  1865- 
1890. By the Very Rev. A. K. H. Boyb, D.D., LL.D., First Minister 
of St. Andrews, Author of ‘The Recreations of a Country Parson,’ 
2 vols., 8vo. Vol. I., Third Edition, 12s. ; Vol. II., Second Edition, 15s. 

‘ A perfect storehouse of excellent and entertaining anecdotes.'—Dai/y 


Telegraph. ‘ A delightful volume with store of entertaining anecdote and 
pithy saying.'—Daily Chronicle. ‘Abounds in stories. .... Where- 


ever he may be, A. K. H. B. carries his individuality with him, and is 
always in the very best of company, both clerical and lay.'—Daily News. 


A SELECTION FROM THE LETTERS OF GERALDINE 
JEWSBURY TO JANE WELSH CARLYLE, Edited by Mrs. 
ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of ‘ The Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ 
and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 
ovo, IOS. 
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BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition 1s now ready. 
‘ These Ballads are as worderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dramatic force. There are few bailads in the English language more stirring 


than “‘ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott.’—Sfectator. 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


METHUEN & CO., 18 ar Street, London, W.C. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


(No. 397) for NOVEMBER 1892, price Is., contains: 


t. DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawrorp. Chapters XXVI.-XXVII, 
>, BINDON HILL. By W. Warpe Fow _er. 
rHE AWKWARD SQUADS. 
4. AN OLD FRENCH PRINTER. By H.C. Macpowa tt. 
s. THE STORY OF A FREELANCE. By CHARLES EDWARDES. 
6. ROUSSEAU’S THEORY OF EDUCATION. 
7. A DEBT OF HONOUR. 
8 THE TWO FOUDROYANTS 
THE DEATH OF TENNYSON. 


THE ENCLISH en MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER ies, price 6d., contains : 


z. ALFRED LORD eerecr. - graver ey W. Bi BE GARDNER after 
the Picture by G. F. Warts. R.: 

oo. HOW I FOU ND rHE ov ¢ AST NIB E RIAN LEPERS. An Interview 
with Miss KaTE Ma N 

3. SALLY DOWS. Chapters il. lil. To be co 
trated by W. D. ALmMo 

4. OTTER HUNTING. Ww. C. A. Drew. Illustrated by H. Fidler. 
. AG pate OF MUSTARD SEED. Joseru Harron. Iilustrated 


By A. E, STREET. 


By the Rev. Canon AINGER, 


ntinued). Bret Harte. Iilus- 


by 


H. Margetson. 
6. rHE G -REEN. -ROOM OF THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 
Hawkins. Ih 
7 THE. FATE OF GUY ‘DARRELL. R. ha STrr 
&. THE CRIES OF LONDON. GeorcGe Aucustt o Secs. Illustrated. 
o. NEW YORK AS A LITERARY CENSRE., Dor 4s SLADEN. With 
Portraits. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


FREDERICK 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for November. 

Labour and the Hours of Labour, By WILLIAM MaTuer, M.P. 
Ernest Renan. By GaprigL Monon. 
Impressions of Provence. By Mary DARMESTETER. 
The Spiritual Life: A Dialogue. By VERNON LEE. 
The Story of a Colony for Epileptics. By Epirm Se.iers. 
Democracy and Our Old Universities. By Joseru Kina. 
Looting the Orchard. By PHIL RoBINnson. 
Goethe as a Minister of State. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
— Present Position of the High Church Party. By Gilrert 

HILD. 


The Sine Qué Non of Home Rule. By W. T. Srean, 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 


15 & 16 TavisrocK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 


An Apologetic Irenicon. [Ly Proressor Huxtey, F.R.S. 

Our Molten Globe. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE. 

Mr. Morley’s Task in Ireland. By WILLIAM O'BRIEN, M.P. 

A Future School of English Art. By the DUKr oF Mart- 
BOROUGH. 

Burmese Traits. By Henry CHARLES Moore. 

Fruit-Growing in California. By WILLIAM RoBeERTs. 

The Woman’s Art Exhibition in Paris. By A FRENCHWOMAN. 

Our Oldest School. By Artruur F. LEACH. 

The Insurrection of Women. By J. LB. Bury. 

The Life of Renan. By Mrs. Emity CRAWFORD. 

A Chat about Renan. By ALBert D. VANDAM. 

Table-talk of Renan. By Hucugs Le Rovwx. 





British Officials and French Accusations. 
LUGARD, 
Correspondencs. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltp, 


By CAPTAIN 





CG. P. PUTNAMS SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHIA ; or, the Story of a Life, 


Being Selections from the Prose Writings of Wa. 
WHITMAN. 12m0, cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS PAINE. With a 


History of his Literary, Political, and Religious Career in 
America, France, and England, to which is added an 
hitherto Unpublished Sketch of Paine by Wilham Cobbett, 
By Moncurr D. Conway.  Llustrated. 2 vols. ) 


cloth, 25s. 


THE CUSTOMS AND MONUMENTS OF PRE- 


historic Peoples. By the MARQUIS DE NADAILLAC, 
Translated, with the permission of the Author, by Nancy 
Bell (N. D’Anvers). Fully illustrated, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE BOOK LOVER. A Guide to the Best 


Reading. By JAMES BALDWIN.  1I2mo, cloth extra, 


2s. 6d. 


TAXATION AND WORK. By Enpwarp 


ATKINSON, Author of ‘The Industrial Progress of the 
Nation, &c. 12mo, 5s. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 
AND NEW YORK. 


“FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 
Price One Shilling each. 


TWENTY 
MODERN 
MEN. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. 
REPRINTED FROM 
NATIONAL OBSERVER. 


FIRST SERIES. 








T/1r: 


A. J. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. 

C. S. PARNELL. THOMAS KEITH. 
LEWIS MORRIS. SARASATE. 

A. C hk ng ba LORD WOLSELEY. 

C. H. SPURG W. G. GRACE. 

SIR AuGUSTUS NIARRIS. MR. JUSTICE HAWKINS. 
JAMES M‘NE!ILL WHISTLER. SIR G. 0. TREVELYAN. 
SIR F. LEIGHTON. SIR W. V. HARCOURT. 
PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 

W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 


SECOND SERIES. 


ieee — CECIL RHODES 

HENRY LABOUCHERE. 
forD SSALISBURY. LORD JUSTICE BOWEN. 
MR. SCHNADHORST. 


GEORGE LEWIS. 
WALT WHITMAN. HANS RICHTER. 
J. C. BLAINE. 


ona GOUNOD. 


CARAN D’ACHE. LEO Xil 
erent DU MAURIER. ARCHDEACON F FARRAR. 


SALVIN 
HENRY ‘IRVING. MARK TWAIN. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 
CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE— 


Notes. The Political Van, 

Mr. Rhodes 7. Lord Ripon. How to Hold Uganda. By Joseph A. 
The Case of Thoinas Neill, Moloney. 

\ Dip into the Future, Tennyson. By Stéphane Mallarmé, 


Ihe Secret Out. The First Frost. By Violet Hunt, 
lhe English Wheat Crop. Correspondence : 

Philanthropy on Trial. The Nile Corvée 

The Ethics of Racing. Free ‘Trade in Music Halls. 


Dollars 7. Decalogue. Sacharissa. 

Modern Men: The Headmaster of Eastern History. 
Harrow. Welshmen on Wales, 

The Real Sherlock Holmes. New Novels, 

Evolution in Dress. Moltke’s Journal. 

Otero, 300ks of the Week. 





Now Ready. 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD 
AND OTHER VERSES. 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 
Fools:ap Svo, xii and 104 pp. 
Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 
Price 5s. Net. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the verse, 


page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid 
light, that we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
gusto of the book is almost delirious.’ 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 
67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTeR Roap, 
EDINBURGH. 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 


*THE FAVOURITE BLEND.' 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
g AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) ppwpyrc 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, || EVINBURGH. 


Antique and Decorative Furniture, 


R. COWIE, 
39 ene STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High- = Collection of Old English, French, and Dutel 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes. 
Oriental Carpets and Embr cacy Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 




















(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 
‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 

Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Eng meat Balls, 
Parties, At Homes, etc. et 

Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ircland, and their friends at home and abroad. 

Published at 11 D'Olier St., Dublin. Price One Penny. 

N.B.—Sent post free to any ad iress in tt dala d King zdom, One 
Ve on a ae Six mont 3s. 
London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 ‘Leseave Buz, ©.C. 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 
*A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Snirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON, 





Sbipping Announcements, 





P.zO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 


BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, and | Every Week. 


MADRAS vi BOMBAY . i: 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, - 
CHINA, ’ STRAITS, JAPAN, | — 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, - Fortuicht 
TASMANIA, NAPLES and ALEX. | ~— 
| i ae 


— -—— 


Cheap Return Tickets. 





For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London F.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 





[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD. 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 





CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoMBASSA, 
COLOMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON, 
BoMBAY. | TOWNSVILLE. 
KURRACHEE. MARYBOROUGH. 


SAGHDAD. 

Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W., 
or to “SBLLATLY, HANKEY, SEWwaLt & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. STEAMERS among the L ARG EST and FASTEST afloat, 
High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort, 


(F. GREEN & CO., and ( Head Offices 
Managers + | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., a iad 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FE eae RCH AVENUE, E.C.; 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 

\t the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 18g90— 
after a stringent J/free per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, wi “ INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies now Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS' BONUS. INV STED FUNDS—£1,752, 500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. JA/anager—W. SmitH, LL.D. 





bote! Announcements. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpuraiM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting« 
roum ; cuisine, English and French: wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 


For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 
OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 








Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALLS 


JFAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


We 





YEN 








LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND P acer, W. 


Situated in the most fashionab le, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate ‘Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Ang lo-Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER "GOSDEN, 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


. 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


Oo 
to 

















ASK AT ALI ih * te Tob cn Pi RES, ing ondtiom a JTHER, 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. fut 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every Facket and Tin. 
PLAYER’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets ccntaining 1 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


} The wing tract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1£90, is of interest to every Smoker :— 


Tint Pi bE ‘IN THI wi k KH JUSE.- the 1 re drawn by our Helper of the poor 
ithe workhouse, puffing away at an empty sion, the * uched the heart of some of 

I One who dates from th inh A nd 5 hunselt ‘O rew,” 

I kw your sug ! ve 4 ri r of the Review of 

r 1 supply smokers work V I am afraid, 

y th r y Star lam the m fish of mortals, l never give ent 
vay for purposes of so-called charity; but t che of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathie f a hardened and iuveterate smoker. Were Ii in 1 ondon, 1 would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributic s for it on iy GUeNE Se 
nces ; but, ur — mately, my business « ae Is me to be a wanderer r un i the 

( t nt for next nine months I can ] d woul ~ whpod 
contribute a _ 1 of what I cor wider the’ BEST SM OKING ‘TOBACCO. viz., 
“Pl ans Sere a Nh aes 5 NOt ap advertisement), 1 enclose, therefore,a 


Me cheque for the a: 


=) LiEBIG_ “COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH OF TIME. 
Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 

















Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 










|) BERST in the FIELD. 
LS ‘ FOREMOST in 
~ O NV. REPUTATION. 
?ONS 


A SUMMER DELICACY 
with STEWED FRUIT. 


FLOUR | NO PACKET GENUINE 
ulin 


without Hy, 
MANUFACTURERS AND PURVEYORS | these Y 


~ = % Ref reed 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. | Signatures— - Lehn diton 














Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE HANSON & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. Figip, at the NATIONAL OBSERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 68 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
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